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THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETIES. 


| artist of superior attainments.” Now we, too, have heard of M- 
| Haberbier, and have glanced at his “Méthode,” but being aware of 


Both’ these great ‘societies have commenced proceedings } pis eoming visit to England, we felt it only fair to allow his fingers 
for the season—the old on Monday, at Hanover Square, the | to speak for himself and his discoveries ere we offered any opinion 


young at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, Our usual reporter 
of these-matters being unavoidably absent in Paris, we are 
compelled to adopt the notices of a contemporary, which are 
comprehensive and to the purpose. Next week, however, 
we have much to say abont the Philharmonics, which we 


propose to say in a leading article. 
D. R. 


THE ATHENZUM AND THE MUSICAL UNION. 


The following unaccountable attack upon the énergetic | : A 
| ill-assured .listener,—it is another to say “ Pray, Ladies ana 


director of-The Musical Union and Musical Winter Even- 
ings, appeared in the harmonious columns of the Atheneum, 


last Saturday :— 

“In making his engagements for the Musical Union. this year, 
we perceive: that Mr. Ella has adopted the principle contended 
for in the Atheneum from the hour ‘that music’ was taken in hand 
by it, and’has entirely remodelled his: society, as regards its dis- 
tinctive features,—namely, the variety of readings of classical 
music given by a constant change of leaders. He is “ happy to 
announce” that he has secured M. Vieuxtemps, with Mr. Hill and 
Signor Piatti, at the Musical Union, “ for the whole season, with 
the tacit understanding of conceding a Matinée to any NEW violinist 


who has. never appeared in England,”-—thus shutting the door | 


against MM. Molique, Sivori, Ernst and David, which last violinist 
had, last autumn, the interition of revisiting London. Now, while we 
look with interest to the performances of a quartet, systematically 


trained by M. Vieuxtemps, and are ‘satisfied, in its favour, to relin- | 


quish the unsettlement of constant novelty,—we cannot but point 
out that in one, Mr, Ella, who professes to educate his pupil- 
patrons by talking to them, as well as by catering for them, such an 
utter abandonment of the very system which he has again and again 
set forth as the life, soul, and spirit of the Musical Union, (quoting 
M. Berlioz, in support. of his self-admiration), is more comical 
than consolatory. The combination’of concert-praiser and concert- 
giver in one, which he has introduced into our music-rooms, claims 
notice, this week, on another ground. In the analytical programme 
of Mr. Ella’s last Winter Evening, we were favoured with preludes, 
in honour of M. Haberbier, a pianist, who is engaged for the first 
meeting of Mr. Ella's Musical Union :—-These were, certificates 
extracted from the Parisian journals (one by the very M. Berlioz 
who" so admired the perpetual change of quartet leaders),— 
with @ more mystical: testimonial from “a lady amateur pianist, 
one of the most brilliant, performers in London.” M. Haberbier, 
we are told, has discovered a new method of fingering, and Mr. 
Ella puts him forward as one whom he “ is disposed to believe an 


| concerning the one or the other. Mr. Ella is less considerate, and 
| must therefore be reminded, that, however advantageous. it may 
| be in him to enhance the value and curiosity of the artists whom 
he engages ‘by “ puffs preliminary,” he cannot, when. so doing, 
escape the common lot. The practice of every man writing a little 
book concerning his own concert is no more elegant or zsthetic 
| than the devices of Messrs. Packwood, Warren, and Moses, in 
support of their razors, their jet polish, and their delicious 
apparels, over which intellectual and ingenious persons have so 
| long been used to make merry. It is one thing to note down the 
| motivi or progressions of an unfamiliar composition, in aid of She 


| Lords! try my Trio player!” All such attempts to bespeak. good 


opinion on the part of those having a ware which they are about 
to produce are to be denounced as unwholesome ; whether the 
speculator be playing for the vast stakes of an opera-house, or 
for the little ones of a “chamber concert for the aristocracy.” 
What was objectionable in Mr. Lumley, does ot. become ad- 
mirable because Mr. Ella does it in his own ‘-Record’ of his inten- 
tions and proeeedings.” 

The (ante—vol. —, page, &c.,) which so often finds its 
way into the musical columns of the Atheneum, when. the 
critic refers to his former decisions with self-satisfied, com- 
placency, is much the same thing, reversed, as Mr. Ella's 
| prophetic puffs in anticipation of the triumphs of his, per- 
formers. Mr. Ella has engaged Haberbier for) the Musieal 
Union ; why then should he cry “ unsavoury salmon! ”’ ‘by 
abusing him in prospeotu (in his prospectus)? Mr. Eila.is 
not such a noodle. He says that his salmon is good, or he 
would not bring it to the market, Haberbier is his salmon, 
and as the aristocratic habitués of the Musical Union have not. 
yet tasted him, Mr. Ella prudently, and with confidence, 
informs them that he is a very good fish, and may be, swal- 
lowed without sauce, The. Athen@um has. no right to 
grumble. Let the Atheneum look at home, before it sets 
about abusing its neighbours. As for Haberbier, we know 
him well, and can assure those whom it may-concern, that he 
is a very odd fish, a new kind of fish. He plays chromatic 
scales as no one ever played them before, and as no one is 
likely ever to play them again, of which the aristocratic 
habitués of the Musical Union will have an opportunity of 
judging at the first sitting. — 

The non-change of leaders is another matter. If Ernst 
P comes, Mr. Ella will probably change both his mind and his 
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lqnder, for a couple of sittings at least, If Mr. Ellie does wot 
change his mind and his leader, for at least a couple of sit- 
tings, he must bear the loss with composure, and write about 
the: “breadth of tone, &c., 8c.," of his ‘‘ perpetual.” ‘The 
Atheneum, with all its ill-will, cannot deny the ‘ breadth of 
tone, &e.,” without denying the truth, and this would be 
tantamount to lying, of which the Athenwum is incapable, even 


in metaphor. ea . 
We are at a loss to explain the sudden hostility of the 


literary journal, which, ere now, has been so meek. The 
Director of the Musical Union, however, threw out a sop on 
Thursday, in the shape of a hideous quintet by Robert 
Schumann-—an intimate protegée of Franz Liszt, who stands 
up manfully for the ugliest music he can find, and who has 
found Wagner and Schumann, Richard and Robert, the 
Siamese Twins of modern esthetic art (estheties !—what a fine 
synonyme for rhodomontade!), ready and willing to furnish 
him with as much as he wants, presto and scherzando, though 
not ready ny able to put their heads close together, and make 
up the frst bar of a presto scherzando like poor Mendelssohn’s), 
The gop-quintet in E flat was doubtless thrown out to eon- 
eitiate the Atheneum, which, being of the Leipzic party, 
and an advocate of “they four” ( Ezekiel), does not want 
the Reformation Symphony of Mendelssohn, and consequently 
craves for the sthetics, which are now doing so much to 
make music mysterious, not melodious, horrible not harmo- 
nious.’ The sop will soapen the Atheneum, and in the next 
number, the Director of the Musical Union will be apostro- 
plished as a cumint sector instead of being mythicised as a Midas. 

Take courage, Mr. Ella, go on with Schumann. Engage 
Wagner to write a quadruple-quatuor; and though vou must 
Sacrifice your performers on the altar of Bel, (poor little 
Wilhelmine Clauss, we never sympathised with you so much 
as when your little finger and your large soul were vaiuly 
striving to make music of such miserable mummery,) the 
steam of their entrails will be a .peace-offering to the 
false god, who now sits on a throne at Leipzic, and the odour 
will be welcome to the nostrils of the Atheneum. 

Moreover, the music of Schumann brings with it a second 
and a still greater advantage. It acts as a foil to that of the 
other composers. Not to speak of Mendelssohn, (the compa- 
rison would be “ odorous,”) the Bohemian melodies of Gold- 
berg, the Guttenburgian, after the purgatory of the quintet, 
were as the first glimpse of Heaven to a pardoned sinner, 
and the fair and comely Doria, from whose pouting lips they 
flowed so glibly, as theministering angel,to lead the way to 
Paradise. The effect of contrast was never more delicious. 





BEETHOVEN’S EGMONT. 
(From the New Philharmonic Programme.) 


The music which Beethoven composed for Goethé’s eele~ 
brated tragedy of Egmont comprises an overture, in F minor ; 
a song, in the same key, for Clirchen, “ Die Tromme | 





geridhret ;” an ae pe al sot es 
a second interlude in’ E ‘flat ; ‘a ¥ong en fA, 
“ Freudvoll und Leidvoll”; a third orchestrat interlude, 
including a march, in C; a fourth beginning in C minor and 
ending in E flut; an imeidental symphony, in” De minor, 
accompanying ‘the death of Otarchen; some: melo-dramatie 
music, during which occurs the death of Egmont; and a 
siegssinfonie, or battle piece for the orchestra, in F, almost 
identical with the coda of the overture, Of these nine pieces 
the longest and most important is the overture, which many 
consider the finest of Beethoven, preferring it even to Corio- 
lan and Leonora. Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to 
say it is equal in merit to those masterpieces ; since to pro- 
nounce it superior is to assume that perfection may be sur- 
passed. So celebrated a piece, and one so frequently performed 
as the overture to Hymont, needs no description here. Every 
musician knows the score by heart. It is enough to add, that 
the two airs of Clarchen are among the most beautiful songs 
of Beethoven; and that some of the interludes are worthy of 
all admiration. , 


Bramatic. 


Haxymarxet.— The house is very full, to-night,” once 
observed a friend to Charles Incledon. ‘ Yes, very full,” 
replied the latter; ‘ there is not a vacant space left in wiich 
you could stick a pin; but,” continued the talented, though 
eccentric vocalist, ‘it will be a good deal fuller next week 
when his Majesty comes in state.” -Last Monday, the Hay-. 
market was a “good deal fuller;” there was no monarch, 
it is true, going in state’ but there was a highly respected 
man, a favouriie actor, and one of the most untiring, and 
most popular managers, who ever ruled the destivies of an 
English Theatre, about. to quit the scone of his exertions, 
and, we are glad to say, his.triumphs, where for sixteen long 
years he had valiantly and manfully stood his ground, to the 
great advantage of the dramatie art, and to the unbounded 
satisfaction of all its patrons. Yes, on Monday last, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Webster took ‘his farewell benefit, which was attended 
oy one of the imost brilliant and densely-packed audiences 
it has ever been our lot to behold. Every class of the play- 
going public, the elegant frequenters of the stalls and boxes, 
the more sober denizens of the pit, and the rougher, though 
no less susceptible, occupants of the gallery, ‘seemed to vie 
with each other in their eagerness to.express, by a parting 
mark of respect, their deep appreciation of the long and un- 
wearying efforts of Mr. Benjamin Webster, for their amuse- 
ment. That gentleman's appearance was the sign tor a per- 
tect hurricane of applause, which lasted for a longer, period 
than we, with a pardonable wish to be believed, care to state. 
At the conclusion of the Pretty Girls of Stilberg, Mr. B. 
Webster advanced and addressed the public in the followin 
speech, which was frequently interrupted, by the most vane 
ferous cheering, and genuine, heartfelt manifestations of feel- 
ing :—“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—No words can express to 
you how honoured and flattered I feel at this numerous 
assemblage of friends around me on this, niy last appearance 
in the character of lessee, and manager of the little. theatre 
in the Haymarket.. My final official duty is to offer you a 
grateful farewell. Having grown in good opinion as an 
actor, it emboldened me to task your patience as a manager, 
and in catering for your amusement, your patronage has given 
me no cause to regret the experiment, though I gan with- 
out the assistance of a single farthing beyond what I had 
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saved, by rigid economy, out of a very small income. I found 
this theatre in the lowest possibie state, when compared with 
other establishments, and incapable of being kept open more 
than the four summer months, when the leviathans—Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden—closed ; but, feeling that patronage 
was not confined to period or place, I endeavoured to take 
John Bull by the horns, and persevered till the leviathans 
gave way, and this favoured spot became the only constant 
home of the drama for three years, once without closing a 
night, and I should have continued ‘to pursue that course 
had not the principal performers complained of want of relax- 
ation ; consequently, J have since made what are termed sea- 
sons, averaging about ten months each. During the sixteen, 
years I have held power here, the longest lesseeship in London 
un record, 1 have had many very trying political and other, 
not dramatic, influences to contend with, but no person em- 
ployed by me has ever felt them either in manner, or money ; 


and I can conscientiously state, in all my transactions as man. 
and manager, T can leave an honourable and honest name to my’ 


children. I am sure you will excuse this warmth of egotism 
on a point so dear to me. A manager’s Jife, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is not a bed of roses. With the mind ever on the 
stretch for your pleasure, and his physical powers endlessly 
employed in carrying out the mental efforts of others, who 
would induce the thoughtless to laugh at scars who never 
felt the wound of such a position, though they have assisted 
to barb the arrow; and to authors I find I have paid near 
£30,000, if not more. ’Tis-said, ‘ Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown’; but far more uneasy lies his head, begirt 
with the tinsel crown of theatrical sovereignty, where every 
popular favourite is a viceroy over him, and where the wavs 
and means are not compulsory, but solely dependent on the 
will and pleasure of our sovereign, the public. However, if 
my labour in the cause of the drama, which has been a 
fies of love, has met with the approval of you, my tried 
and valued friends, it will not have been ‘ Love’s labour lost.’ 
Those who remember this theatre when I first took it, sixteen 
years ago (of course, I exclade the ladies from so long a re- 
membrance), must perceive the extensive alterations, and I 
think I may venture to say, improvements, that I have accom- 
plished during my tenancy ; abrupt angles have given way 
to curves, and my circles, especially from their present occu- 
paney, appear graceful in the extreme. I have backed the 
pit, and could, in another sense, for respectability, against 
any pit in London. I have stalled off what was originally 
the orchestra, sometimes discoursing sweet sounds, thouch 
sweeter music to my ear has supplied its place in the audible 
approbation of my exertions, as, to quote the word of Triplet, 
‘author, manager, and actor too.’ The proscenium 1 have 
widened eleven feet, and entirely remodelled it, and intro- 
duced gas, for the fee of £520 a-year, and the presentation of 
the centre chandelier to thg proprietors; and, behind the 
curtain, money has not been spared to render the stage as 
perfect for dramatic repfesentations, as its limited means will 
furnish. © ly {uet, ] have expended, with no ultimate advan- 
tage to myself, on this property over £12,000, besides paying 
more than £60,000 in rent; yet I have met with anything 
but a generous consideration in return by the party most in- 
terested in the result. I trust my successor, John Baldwin 


Buckstone, my old friend and brother actor, will, as a brother 
manager, experience a kindlier treatment; at all events, I 
amsure he will deserve it, as honestly as he will zealously 
endeavour to merit your encouragement. Having passed from 
the past to the future, you will perhaps pardon me jf I inform 











you that I have not turned my back on the Haymarket with- 
out knowing, with more certainty than Coriolanus did, that 
there is a world elsewhere,—namely, the Theatre Royal, 
Adelphi, peopled with imaginative passages of life, serious 
and comic, where I hope the exclusive devotion of my ener- 
gies before and behind the curtain will insure me the gratifi- 
cation of seeing many of the old familiar faces that have so 
often gladdened my eyesight and heart here. I will, at least, 
with the blessing of health, deserve the favour, both in the 
quantity and quality of the material I shall present for your 
inspection. I am bound to say that that suecessful estab- 
lishment has been the mainstay of my management, ‘and, with 
my -previous successes here, placed me independent of the 
world. Ladies and gentlemen, I feur I have been too diffuse, 
but we are about to part suddenly from old friends, To the 
performers who have served under my banner I publicly ten- 
der my warmest thanks for their cordial co-operation at all 
times and under all circumstances. To the press generally 
I beg to acknowledge my sense of deep obligation, and, in 
bidding you farewell on this stage, I do so with the most 
heartfelt gratitude, and with the sincerest wishes for your 
happiness and prosperity. Ladies and gentlemen, God bless 
you,” On pont it Mr. Webster was inundated by a shower 
of elegant bouquets from various parts of the house, 

For a public character like Mr. B. Webster, it must be a 
deeply gratifying circumstance to receive such genuine appre- 
ciation ; but there is something else which must be even more 
gratifying to him, and that is, the proud consciousness of his 
having deserved them. No one has ever done more for the 
English theatre than Mr. Webster. Our limits do not suffer 
us to give a detailed account of all his long management, but 
we cannot tefrain from reminding our readers that he has 
numbered among bis company neariy all the most celebrated 
actors and actresses of the day, and produced some of the 
best pieces of the present century. In proof of the former 
part of our assertion, we may mention the names of Messrs. 
Macready, Elton, Charles Kean, Sheridan Knowles, Vanden- 
hoff, Strickland, James Wallack, Placide, Buckstone, Keeley, 
Power, Charles Matthews, W. Farren, James Anderson, 
Howe, Barry Sullivan, and, last, not least, Mr. Leigh Mur- 
ray, as well as Mrs. Charles Kean, Mrs. Warner, Miss 
Cushman, Madame Vestris, Mrs..Glover, Mrs. Nisbett, Miss 
Elphinstone, Miss Hellen Faucit, Miss Laura Addison, Miss 
Julia Bennett, and Mrs. Stirling. Our catalogue is far from 
being a complete one, a fact which the reader will easily 
believe, when we tell him that it is about as ample with re- 
gard to the members who have, at diffetent times, belonged to 
Mr. Webster’s company, as the catalogue of the British 
Museum is with regard to the books contained in that 
establishment. We doubt very much whether—or, rather, 
we do not doubt at all, we are sure that—no manager of 
modern times could ever point to such a galaxy of talent as 
that announced in his bills. To mention all the new pieces 
which Mr. Webster has produced, would require a supplement 
to our paper ; but he might fairly claim the thanks of authors, 
and of the educated public generally, if he had produced no 
other than The Love Chase, The Athenian Captive, The 
Maid of Mariendorpt, The Rose’of Arragon, Marriage, Alma 
Miter, Old Heads and Young Hearts, The School for 
Scheming, Used-up, Time Works Wonders, Money, The 
Wife's Secret Single Life, Mind your own Business, The 
Foundlings, Masks and Faces, &c., besides a long series of 
most witty and successful burlesques. When we say that 
the pieces we have cited, as they struck our memory at hand, 
are only a few of those which Mr. B. Webster produced and 
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paid for, most liberally, our readers may form some idea of 
what a complete list would be. 

As an actor, Mr. B. Webster ranks, and most deservedly so, 
very high in public opinion ; indeed, in his delineation of 
characters of rustic feeling, if we may use the term, there is 
no one at present on the stage who can approach him. But 
his modesty is equal to his talent, and although, as a 
manager, he could have “ cast himself” in the best parts of 
every piece he brought out, had he chosen to do so, he 
adopted a diametrically opposite course, contenting himself 
with comparatively subordinate characters, and appearing far 
too seldom to satisfy the wishes of his admirers, whose name 
is legion. People. assert that there are some managers who 

* appear far too often. 

That Mr. Webster should, as he says in his speech, have 
“met with anything but generous consideration” from cer- 
tain parties connected with the theatre of which he was, for so 
many years the tenant, no way surprises us. We recollect 
one or two similar instances, in which highly successful 
managers, who had raised a theatre from the lowest possible 
ebb, to a state of unexampled prosperity, throw up the under- 
taking rather than suffer the extortionate demands of their 
landlords. These latter, indeed, seem, as a rule, perversely 
blind to their own interests, and remind us very strongly of 
the old lady who is reported once to have possessed the won- 
derfu] bird that used to lay the golden eggs. 

We have oné consolatidn on Mr. Webster’s retiring from 
the Haymarket. He still retains the Adelphi, to which he 
purposes to direct, henceforward, his undivided attention. 
He will have, we believe, one of the strongest companies in 
London. May he be successful ; for no one deserves success 
more fully than he does. From the comparatively short 
notice we have given of his exertions, the general public will 
be enabled to form some slight notion of what he has done in 
the cause of the drama, and will always think of him in conse- 
quence, with respect and admiration ; while those who have, 
as authors or actors, had any dealings with him, will, as we 
do now, gladly bear out his own manly assertion, that “ He 
can Jeave an honourable and honest name to his children.” 





Foreign. 


Boston.—Mr. Charles Rosenburg, read his play of Luther 
at the Howard Athenzeum, on Saturday evening, February 
26th, to a select audience. We were not able to hear sufficient 
to form any opinion of its merits, but we have had other 
proofs of the gentleman’s abilities as a playwright, and trust 
to witness his efforts properly given on the stage ere many 
months.—Saturday Evening Gazette-—[We can inform our 
respected contemporary, that Mr. Charles Rosenburg’s Luther 
is one of the most remarkable tragedies in the modern 
English language.—Ed. M. W.] 

Nzw Yorx.—After crazing New York in the Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Sontag returned to La Sonnambula, by request of 
thousands whd desired to’ witness her Amina, and decide 
which is the better personation. The fourth performance of 
La Sonnambula filled Niblo’s, Theatre in every part, and that 
is now adjudged Sontag’s greatest achievement in opera, 
She has given Paul Jullien a great benefit concert, and pro- 
poses, after concluding her third operatic season, to concertise 

in New York, Baltimore, Washington, &c. On the 14th of 
March she will commence in Boston an operatic season, and 
during its continuance will appear at the Handel and Haydn 
concerts in Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 








BeRtin.—The Conservatory of Music will be opened to, 
the public, on the 11th of April. It is engrafted on the old 
‘“ Berliner Murickschule,’’ which confined its instruction to 
the pianoforte, singing, string instruments, and the Theory 
of Music. To this will be added the organ, wind instru- 
ments, and harps, for which twelve new professors have been 
engaged, and embracing the most talented in our town. 
Rumour says, that the opening of the Conservatory will be 
ushered in with considerable eclat under the guidance of 
Dr. Theodore Kullak, the esteemed pianist and composer. 





THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 
A CONVERSATION, 
“ And now about the Italian Opera. What about the Italian 
Opera ? "—(Musical World—No. ii. Vol. 31.) 
Scrng, in the Editor’s sanctum.—Time, last night, late, or 
,; rather, this morning, early.—SrzakeErs, Editor, D. R., Mr. 

J. De C., and J. B—n. 

Mr. J. de C, I have heard that her ‘Majesty's Theatre 
will open, for the summer months, under the management of 
Signor Puzzi. 

D. R. I have heard that Her Majesty’s Theatre has been 
taken by Lord Ward, who will give representations in May, 
June, and July. ; 

Mr. J. B—n. JI have heard ‘that her Majesty’s ‘Theatre 
will open, for the present season, under the superintendence 
of the noblemen and gentlemen who hold “ property boxes,” 

Eviror. I have heard that her Majesty’s Theatre will not 
open at all. 

D. R. I have also heard—but can scarcely believe—that 
Mr. Gye, who will close it for two years, clean it, clear it, 
enlarge it, adorn it, discolor it, recolor it, uncurtain it, re- 
curtain it, let it for vaudevilles in the spring, let. it for 
Jullien’s concerts and-balls in the autumn, Jet it alone in the 
winter, and finally, at the expiration of two years, bring bag 
and baggage from Covent Garden—in other words, abandon 
the R.1.O. and take up quarters in H.M.T., which, thence- 
forward, will again be the only Italian Opera in London. 

Epitor. Ihave also heard that Her Majesty’s Theatre 
has been taken by Mr. Jarrett, who will open it with a Grand 
National British Royal Academy of Music and Dance, similar, 
in all essential particulars, to the gigantic institution of the 
Rue Lepelletier, in Paris. 

J. B—n. Ihave also heard that Her Majesty’s Theatre 
will open for the season, as beforé, under the direction of Mr. 
Lumley, as before. . 

J. de C. And I have also heard the same story, with the 
addition that Mdlle. Marie Lablache has consented to rescind 
her determination never to adopt the stage as a profession. 

J. B—wn. Who is Mademoiselle Lablache ? 

j.pe C., If you had not interrupted me, you would have 
known already. Mademoiselle Marie Lablache is the daughter 
of her father, and— 

J. B—y. I have no doubt; but who is her father? 

D. R. Her great father— 
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J. tz C. Lablache, of course. Did you not read the 
account of her success at St. Petersburgh, in a private repre- 
sentation before the Emperor and his court ? 

Epitor. It was in the Musical World. 

J..B—n.. I only read the dramatic articles, and the 
Adventures of Aunt Arne. 

D._R... He does.not even read the French plays. But let 
us hear J. de C’s. story. 

Joe C. Well—my story is, that Marie Lablache is 
coming to London to save Mr. Lumley, like Jenny Lind. 
Ihave seen a letter, which describes her beauty and her genius 
in terms of equal praise. Besides which, she is very young, 
and has a voi¢e like Jenny Lind at the top, Grisi in the mid- 
dle, and Alboni at the bottom, 

D. B. Credat Judeus / 

J. B.—n. D. R. is always sceptical. 

D. R._ I will. believe it when I hear it.. Meantime I am 
satisfied with Sophia Cruvelli, and I wish she would come. 

Eprtor. I am assured that Sophie is coming. About 
Marie Lablache, however, J, de C.,is not the only one who 
has great news. I have in my desk a letter from Balfe, from 
which I will read you a passage. Here it is. (reads)— 

[The reading was interrupted by the entry of Signor 
Rommi, with a draft of the prospectus of the Royal Italian 
Opera, and the conversation dropped. There is a confir- 
mation next week, however, and the subject will probably 
be resumed with the lecture of Balfe’s letter. | 





LINDPAINTNER. 


Peter Joseph Lindpaintner was born on the 8th of December 
1791, at Coblentz, on the Rhine. | His father, Jacob Lindpaintner, 
an opera-singer, settled, with his family, in 1795, at Augsburg, 
where he placed his son at the Gymnasium, to be educated for the 
medical profession. The early indications’ which the boy gave, 
however, of a strong predilection for music, altered the intention 
of his parents, and Lindpaintner be¢ame a pupil of the celebrated 
composer Winter, who then resided at Munich. Some years later 
he studied counterpoint with Joseph Gratz, who at that time was 
reputed one of the most learned masters in Germany. Under 
such favourable circumstances the progress of the young musician 
was very rapid, and he speedily acquired a knowledge of all the 
secrets of his art. He was encouraged by several distinguished 
persons, and among others by: the Elector of Treves, who promised 
to supply him with the means of making an artistic tour in Italy. 
The unexpected death. of his friendly. patron (in.1811), however, 
prevented the realisation of his plan; and he accepted the post of 
Music, Director at the Opera, which had just been opened at 
Munich. Although only twenty years of age, Lindpaintner per- 
formed the duties of this office with such success that he rapidly 
obtained fame as a chef d’orchestre, and after six years residence 
at. Munich, he received proposals from Stuttgart to undertake 
the post of Kapel-meister to his Majesty the King of Wurtemburg. 
The terms were so highly advantageous that Lindpaintner did not 
hesitate to accept them. He went to Stuttgart in 1819, and has 
remained there up to the present time. Besides having been 
chiefly instrumental in forming an orchestra which holds the repu- 
tation of being one of the,most efficient in Europe, Lindpaintner 
otherwise employed his time to good purpose. The largest number 
of his works, forthe church, the theatre, and the concert-room, 
Were written at Stuttgart, and established his name as one of the 
most prolific and suecessful composers of his country... The music 
of J,indpaintner has no decided school, but may be said to mingle 








the characteristics of two of the greatest modern masters—Weber 
and Spohr—with the light brilliant “ad captandwm” manner of 
the French. The melange is of itself highly agreeable, more es- 
pecially when combined with such clear and masterly orches- 
tration as distinguishes the overtures to the Der Vampyr, and 
other operas. 


A list of the vocal and instrumental compositions of Lindpaintner 
would occupy a larger space than can be afforded in this pro- 
gramme. A specification, by name, of some of those which are 
the most highly esteemed, will suffice to present some notion of 
their number and variety. Among these are The Young Man of 
Nacci, a short oratorio ; Abraham, an oratorio in three parts ; and 
The Lord’s Prayer, for solo voices and chorus; the operas of the 
Vampyr, Genueserinn, Sicilianische Vesper, Die Macht des Liedes, 
and Giulia (the last, which is only just completed) ; the Ballets of 
Joko and Zeila; and several concert overtures. Lindpaintner has 
written, in all, fifteen operas and operettas, fifty psalms, and four 
masses: His instrumental compositions are very numerous, in- 
cluding solos for almost every instrument, two concertantes for 
wind instruments, twenty concert overtures for the orchestra, be- 
sides entrdctes and melodramatic music. As a Song writer he has 
been no less prolific, having composed no less than 200 lieder, 
some of which have obtained a wide popularity in German. In 
England one of these lieder (known under the titles “ With Sword 
at rest” and the “Standard Bearer,”)-has been made famous by the 
singing of Herr Pischek, who first introduced it at one of the con 
certs of the Philharmonic Saciety, in Hanover-square. 

Lindpaintner, besides being a member of nearly all the musical 
societies of Germany, is Chevalier of the Order of the Crown of 
Wurtemburg, and member of the Royal Academy of Berlin. His 
Majesty the King of Prussia presented him with the large gold 
medal of the Arts and Sciences, and H. R. H. the Duke of Coburg 
with that. of the Ernestine Order of Merit. Her Majesty the 
Queen of England, through Prince Hohenhole, also presented him 
with a golden medal, bearing her Majesty’s likeness, as an acknow- 
ledgment of her Majesty’s having received the score of the oratorio 
of Abraham. 





Rebtews of Atusie. 


“ L‘Amrcrzta.” —Romanza— By Carzo Minast. Addison & 

Hollier. 

There is a pleasing tone of melancholy about this, but the 
melody recalls too strongly that of some popular air, to be pro- 
nounced original. Perhaps, nowever, Mr. Minasi intended tbis as 
an imitation. He has taken great pains with the accompaniments, 
which are musician-like ; and the words by Edwin H. James 
Hulm, Esq., are exceedingly good, 





“ Juriren’s Row Porxa.”—Arranged for the Concertina, with an 
accompaniment for the Piano-Forte—By Caro Minast. George 
Case. 

One of the most famous Polkas, skilfully arranged for the two 
instruments, and constituting a useful exercise for young performers. 


“Dream On.’—Ballad—Written by E. Frrzpaut, Esq.—Com- 
posed by C. H. Purpay. Z. T. Purday. 

A very graceful ballad, sentimental without being affected, easy 
without being trivial, and, above all, essentially vocal. The words 
are of Mr. Fitzball’s best, and altogether the ballad is deserving 
of, and is sure to obtain, many singers—not to say minnes singers. 





“ My Beautirun Swest Smring Bor "—The Mother's ig a 

Written and Composed by Emexine Lame. Alfred Harper, 

Cheltenham; J. Alfred Novello, London and New York. 

A very touching song and excellently written. The words are 
tender and poetical, the melody plaintive and flowing, and the 
accompaniments in good keeping. The harmony, indeed, is so 
tasteful apd pure that it would do no diseredit toa learned pro- 
fessor, It is rarely that g song from a lady's pew presents so many 
attractions, accompanied by such remarkable eorrectness, 
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‘¢ Sone Suoutp Breatue or Scents anp Frowsrs.”—-Words by 
Bapry Coknwatt-—Music by J. L. Harron. Addison & 
Hollier, 

This is the beautiful song, which we spoke of in terms of high 
eulogy, in our notice of the dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on which occasion it was sung by Mr. 
Benson, for whom Mr. Hatton wrote it. The words—being 
essentially one of Barry Cornwall's neatest lyrics—are worthy of 
being presented to the reader entire. 


Song should breathe of scents and flowers, 
Song should like a river flow, 

Song should bring back scenes and hours, 
‘That we lov’d, oh! long ago. 


Song from bitter thoughts should win us, 
Song should charm us out of woe, 

Song should stir the heart within is, 
Like a patriot’s friendly blow. 


Pains and pleasures, all man doeth, 
War and peace, and ill and wrong, 

All things that the soul subdueth, 
Should be vanquished too by song. 


Song should spur the mind to duty, 
. — Nerve the weak and stir the strong, 
Ev'ry deed of birth and duty, 
Should be crown'd by starry song. 


The music is equally deserving of quoting, and had we the t 
at hand we should quote it. Suffice it, it is one of Mr. J. L. 
Hatton's best songs, which is saying much; that the melody and 
the accompaniments ate equally charming, and that the setting of 
the second verse, “ Pains and pleasures, all man doeth,” in the key 
of F minor, is full of sentiment and feeling, besides providing a 
happy contrast. 


Concert-Stiicx for the Flute and Orchestra, with an aceompani- 
ment for Pianoforte—Composed and dedicated to Var. Morais, 
Esq., by Ropert Sipney Pratren. Campbell, Ransford, & Co. 


This composition—which is dedicated to an accomplished ama- 
teur flautist—is not of the calibre of ordinary flute fantasias, but. is 
written with an intelligible plan and takes an rp form, 
while the mechanical effects are displayed as-well as in the best 
show pieces. It begins with a well- written orchestral introduction, 
in C, which leads to a brilliant solo for the flute, in-which all the 
capabilities of the instrument may be advantageously exhibited. 
Another interesting orchestral interlude leads to a second solo in 
the dominant of the key, after which a sort of episode, developing 
some clever modulations, leads to a simple and charming andante 
in A flat. The piece concludes with an allegro moderato, which, 
after a series of well-detined progressions, settles down in the 
original key of C, and, with a brilliant coda, taxing the utmost 
resources of the flautist, and ably worked up in the orchestra, ter- 
minates the Concert-Stiick in a highly effective manner. 

Mr Pratten, who is known as one of our most eminent professors, 
has, in this piece, conferred a real bonusjon the flute-world, which, 
while very far beyond the sphere of flute solos in ordinary, abounds 
in those brilliant and showy passages, likely to attract attention 
and obtain popularity for the work. We recommend the Congert- 
Stiick of Mr: Pratten heartily to all professora of the flute and. 
public performers of that instrament. 





“Tue Srasparp Psarmist.”—Edited by W H Bren, Organist 
of St Mary’s Church, Amershain. “Jewell & Letchford, Londen , 
H. Broadwater, Ametsham. 


In the first part of the Standard Psalmist we have no les than 
thirty-two of the most reputed Psalm tunes by. the best authors, 
foreign and native, well printed with words underneath, audof very 
convenient form, and all for one shilling and one penny; having 
said which, we have said all that is necessary to say, 


—_— 








“Tne Srpgyaam Porxa”—Composed and, Dedicated to Sim 
Joseru Paxton by P. Ezexigu. R. W. Ollivier. 


That Mr. Ezekiel’s Sydenham Polka has already obtained a 
more than ordinary share of ponulanity Je proved by the fast of its 
having reached its fourth edition. me portion of the Potka’s 
attractiveness must certainly be set down to the frontispiece, 
which is a very splendid and striking «rn mtation of the 
“ People’s New Crystal Palace at Sydentmm,” as it will be when 
finished. In fact, the picture is worth framing. “With regard to 
the Polka itself, it is sprightly and well-marked, and writtea in Mr. 
Ezekiel’s usual facile and neat manner, It is alse suffiejently easy, 
and lies well for the hand of the pianist. vi 





“ Ezextet's Gator "—By P. Ezextes. Jefferys & Co. 


This a bold and. strong galop, with a well-contrasted and 
pleasing trio, and a well worked out coda. The hands of the 
pianoforte player are here employed to some purpose. We have 
also another capital illustration, if not: se vabaable and happy 
as the one prefixed to the Polka named above, well drawn and well 
colored. It represents a Coach and Four with the horses in full 
gallop, and a distant view of a passing train on the railway. 





Vaues capriciguse Ganorp--Par Cuartes Lupers. R. Olivier. 
GiALOP BRILLANT Ditto. Ditto. 
La Danse pes Sorcieres Ditto. Ditto. 


These three new compositions of M. Ltider’s, confirm the good 
opinion we had before of him; they are evidently th» work of a 
sound musician and an elegant thinker, ‘The Valse is exceedingly 
sprightly and gay ; the Galop a whirlwind of brilliant passages for 
the piano, relieved by some beautiful melodious episodes. Ihe 
Witches’ Dance (headed by a verse of Goethé’s Faust) most chas 
racteristically expresses the terpsichorean evolutions of these 
grotesque visitors of the “ g," and; to our taste, is the 
most meritorious, as regards Conception, of thesecharining compo- 
sitions, which, we are sure, will please the teacher as much as the 
pupil--to both of whom we heartily recommend them. 





Original Correspondence. 


HAypn’s QUaRTETS. 
(Fo the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sre,—I address yow on 4 subjeet which, to many of your 
readers, may appeat more a matter of curiosity than of serious 
interest. It is this. 

I have a copy ofthe first set of Haydn’s quartets (published by 
Messrs. Br and Wilkinson), of which f have been in 
session for some half a century, one of which is in the key of E flat: 
This quartet does not appear anywhere in Pleyel’s edition, but, in 
its stead, Pleyel gives No. 5, in B flat. Now the quartet which F 
‘have, is: upon the very same plin ‘as almost all the very early 
quartets of Haydn, and consist’ of gn allegro, a minuet, # 
adagio, another minuet, and an allegro; while No. 5, in Pleyel’s 
addition, consists of an allegro, an andante, and an — + 
a plan of quartet more modern, and more like what we in 
Pleyel himself, in Mozart, &c., &c., but in no one of Haydn's 
quartets, at any period of his life. 

Some thirty years ago, f called at Pleyel’s shop, in Paris. His 
foreman gave me g courteous hearing, and said he would speak 
to Mr, Pleyel upon, the subject. Some days afterwards, 
again, but’ the sky was sy ye The foreman gave me & dry an 
peremptory answer from Pleyel, “that the quartets were such as 
he had received from Haydn himself, and that there could be no 
mistake,” 

I was aware that Pleyel had said as much, in his 
this could not be any satisfacto I 
a mistake. Pleyel m 


there ix 





think 
have taken, or himself might have 
sent, @ wrong quartet. The omitted quae rote Ui get 
of Haydm in every movement of it; while No. 5 (which I tried 
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with | three 
unworthy of 
I’ shall be ready to show my copy to any gentleman who will 
‘take the trouble to call on me, and inclose my address accord - 
ingly TI really think the quartet in FE flat ought not to be lost. 
have’ some suspicions of the single one, standing No. 43, in 
Pleyel’s edition. ‘It is not in any English collection. But T have 
never heard it. ; 


epg myself taking the tenor), seems utterly 
im. 


AN AMATEUR. 





Bexepicrre OmntA OPERA Domini Domino. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—In reply to a note inserted. in a late number of the 
Musical World, allow me, through the same medium, to inform 
Mr: Charles Hale, that in the first Common Prayer Book of King 
Edward. Vi., “Te Deum was appointed thoughout the j Sak 
except in Lent, all the which time, in the place of Te Deum, - 
dicije was to be used.” 

For further useful information respecting this beautiful hymn, 
as to its supposed origin, and the proper. time for using it, in the 
absence: Of any directions in our present rubric, I beg to refer Mr. 
Hale to Wheatley’s National Illustration of the Book of Common 
Prayer, chap. 3, sec, 12. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, ._.., 
E. SHARGOOL. 
Stafford, March 11th, 1853. 





Lone NAits AND SHorr. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. - 


Mr. Eprror,—I shall feel extremely obliged to you for informa- 
tion and assistance on the following subject. Having taken, for 
many years, your valuable paper, I venture to trouble you without 
fear of a refusal, and I may also add, I am very much indebted to 
it for helps in the way of execution and taste in playing. 
The subject on which I write is, “ ara Fre ing.” In the 
execution of instrumental music, I find great difficulty in prevent- 
ing the finger from “ rattling the key,” as if the nail were too long,” 
causing a most unpleasant sound, which, T am told, spoils my 

ying, and I am very anxious to remedy this evil, as I have to 

siruct. my sisters, and, on their education being finished, must 
seek a livelihood as governess in a family; and, though learning 
of an eminent master tive P hea I never noticed this defect till 
quite lately. Will you tell me why this defect occurs, and a 
remedy for it? ‘The second finger is the one most troublesome in 
this respect ; and, in carne the first finger over the thumb, again 


the rattle is perceived. Hoping you will pardon my long note 
and begging also a favourable response, f 
; I remain, Mr. Editor, 
' Your obedient servant, 


A TEACHER. 
“A Teacher should cut the nails of his middle finger periodi- 
» and those of his index whenever it, has.to pass over the 
thumb. He should also see that his pupils cut their pails in the 
same fashion.|——Ep, 37. W. 





THE PESTALOZZIAN METHOD OF TEACHING | 
; MUSIC. 

, . Br Lowert Mason, Pror. Mus., New York. 

Much has been.said and written on Pestalozzian teaching, or on 
the application of the principles of Pestalozzi to the various de- 
partments of elementary education, including music. It is with 
respect, tothe latter only (which may now be regarded as a necessary 
school study) that we propose to call the attention of your readers, 


since our experience in teaching has been confined mostly to this 
branch of instruction. The system has many advoeates ; indeed, 
we 

of it. 


emever met with an enlightened teacher who did not approve 
t has also opposers, and must have, as long as there are 


. p tions. 





those who assume to teach, but who have not well qualified them- 
selves for their office, or who have not given attention to teaching 
as an ar’, or to education as a science. Then, again, there are 
some who, professing to adopt it, evidently do not anderetand 
what Pestalozzianism is, or who have not the capacity to apply 
it. These very often mistake the plans, illustrations, or incidental 
helps, of which the Pestalozzian teacher avails himself, for the thing 
itself, and lose sight altogether of the principles which are pecu- 
liar to the system. Teachers of music, perhans more than others, 
seem to su that a of their art or science 
is all that is required to qualify them for their work. Nor is this 
strange, since it is not very long since the same opinion prevailed 
with respect to teaching generally.. But it is certainly beginning 
to be understood that knowledge is one thing, and that the art of 
teaching is quite another thing; and were teachers of music to 
study, not musical science less, but the art of teaching more, their 
work would be better done; the Pestalozzian method then would 
require less explanation, for all would-be Pestalozzian, so far as 
Pestalozzianism should be found applicable to circumstances. 
But in what does this method of teaching consist? This is a ques- 
tion which cannot well be answered except by personal illustra- 
tions; for it is not easy'to explaiti it by definition or description. 
We will, however, mention something in which it does not consist. 

1. It does not consist in anything new in the matter, or in aty 
change in the musical system. It takes this as it finds it, or as it is 
revealed to manintuitively, or by scientific experiments and dedue- 
Nor does it consist in any new signs, or symbols, or nota- 
tion. There are those Who’ seem to suppose that by'a change in 
these —™ acquisition of music may be made easier. Now 
we do not hesitate to say, that the present system of notation is at 
once simple and adequate. It is perfectly easy for a little child of 
seven or eight years of age, and is, at the same time, sufficient for 
the of recording the inspirations of a Beethoven. It is not 
meant, :ndeed, that the whole system of notation is tobe, or can 
be, made known to a child; this is neither necessary or possible. A 
child van no sooner be taught the wholé systém of musical nota- 
tion, than he can be taught the whole voeabulary of the lexicogrta- 
pher. A child becomes acquainted with language gradually, or as 
he advances in knowledge, and tieither children nor adults ean be 
made practically acquainte’ with musical notations, éxcept as they 
gradually progress in the knowledge of music itself. The advo- 
cates of a new notation seem to suppose that elementary musi- 
cal instruction may be communicated through the eye; but this 
can no more be done than cat the elementary knowledge of colours 
be communicated through the ear. Musie does not consist in 
things seen, but in things heard. All thorough elementary musical 
knowledge, therefore, must find its way to the mind through the 
avenue of the ear. The difficulty in teaching music dées not ¢on- 
sist in notation, or in any sighs or symbols whatever, but, rather, in 
the drawing out of the musical perceptions, or’ in roaree al 
quickening the organs of ear and voice. ‘Pestalozzi was teacher 
enough, and Nageli was musician enough, and Pfeiffer was philo- 
sdpher enough, to know that no new system of notation was 
needed to make the acquisition of music easier. 


2. It does not consist in any application of certain syllables to 
sounds, or in the adoption, particular use, or rejection of the sylla- 
bles of Solmization (Do, Re, Mi, &c.) e Germans, as is well 
known, do not use these syllables in elementary training, but vocalize 
to the one syllabie La (Lah), and the syllables Do, Re, &c., are not 
found in the Pestalozzian text -books.* The ayllables do not be- 
long to the system, nor do they conflict with it. They. may be 
used either as a scale, form, or pattern, according to the English 
method, or as indicating absolute pitch, according to the French 

ethod, consistently, with the Pestalozzian manner of teaching. 
ih is to be regretted that so much importance should be attached 
to syllables, and that there should be so much difference of opinion 
in regard to their use, since the one syllable, la, might, for aught 
we see, reconcile all parties. But if classes are to be taught 
singing without constant instrumental aid, it is clear that, if the 


* The syllables have recently been introduced into some parts of 
Germany, according to the English usage, or Do to the Tonic, 








Sol to the Dominant, &c 
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syllablesiare used -at_ all, they should be used in accordance with 
the old English method, or as a scale, model, or guide, to both the 
magnitude of intervals, or to the relative pitch of sounds. If, on 
the contrary, vocal music is taught to individuals with the aid of a 
pianoforte, it is of little consequence how the syllables are used, or 
whether ‘they be used or not. 

3. Jt does not consist in the use of the black board, We have 
heard it gravely asserted by one who: professed to be a teacher of 
rausic, that this is the peculiar and only distinguishing feature of 
the Pestalozzian system; but this might just as well be said of the 
ball-frame, the boxes of various objects, or other incidentals or helps 
employed in this method of teaching. 

4. It does not consist in any scientific display, or in any attempt to 
teach harmony, or counterpoint, in an elementary class. It makes 
no high-sounding pretensions. It is not so unphilosophical as to 
suppose it possible to teach harmony, so that it will be understood, 
in ordinary schools, or even in the higher normal or training schools 
for teachers. Harmouy cannot be taught well until after the pupil 
has, made very considerable proficiency in practical music; nor can 
to, be taught to much advantage, unless he has such a knowledge of 
the pianoforte as to enable him to illustrate it, or to work out its 
problems by the aid of the instrument as he proceeds. A person 
may be taught from books to detine certain things, or to answer 
with accuracy certain questions in harmony, and yet know almost 
nothing of harmony itself. A good teacher of singing classes will 
do’ something to. prepare the. way for harmony, as in an infaut 
school the way will be prepared fur grammar; but when we see 
harmony, asa study, introduced into amordinary training (teachers’) 
class, we may be certain, that something is, wrong, and we shall 
probably find, on examination, that even the elementary depart- 
ment.is far from being thoroughly and practically understood. We 
have known of clesses engaged in the study of harmony who could 
not even read with tolerable accuracy, at sight, a chorus of Handel, 
or even a Psalm tune! 

5. Jt does not consist’ in any, short, labour-saving way, by which 
one may learn music in a year or so, and be entitled toa certificate, 
degree, or diploma, which he may substitute for a time, for a 
knowledge of music and an ability to teach it. . 

No man. who understands what the Pestalozzian system is, 
whether he adopt it or not, can make any such attempt at decep- 
tion as to profess to teach music, or to impart any extensive, or 
considerable knowledge of it in a few lessons, The man who does 
this must be either ignorant or dishonest, and the true Pestalozzian 
teacher knows it. He. knows full well that a child can only learn 
music gradually, and that it cannot ordinarily be acquired in a 
shorter time than can a language, Nor is it easier for a grown 
person to learn to read music well, than to learn to read'a foreign 
language well. 

6. It does not consist in any relief which it affords the teacher ; for 
it certainly does not dispense with qualifications of a high order in 

him, both, natural. and acquired. It not only requires laborious 
and persevering effort, but it also requires as much skill, ingenuity, 
and discretion, on the part of the teacher, as it is possible for any 
system torequire.. Indeed, a man cannot be,a good Pestalozzian 
teacher who is not entitled to be called an artist; and yet it is 
equally true that one who is not qualified to teach on this system, 
is not qualified to teach well on any other, It does not,profess to 
teach without much mental activity, close application, and untiring 
perseverance on the part of both the teacher and the taught ; but 
It brings with it a rich and immediate reward, awakening energy, 
encouraging exertion, and cheering the spirit on the way. 

7. Jt does not consist in presenting musical truth, however im- 
portant, in an abstract or isolated form: It does not write upon 
the black-board, or represent on cards, columns of disconnected, 
irrelative intervals, dry and uninteresting ; but it chooses rather a 
more concrete form of instruction, or a graduated course of lessons 
written in accordance with well-established rhythmic and melodic 
relations. 

#8, Jt does not consist in mere declaration or averment on the part 
of the teacher ; it does’ not proceed on the principle of assertion 
or affirmation, It doubts not, indeed, the value of this mode of 
teaching, or the importance ‘of that knowledge which is received 
by faith, but its principle are the Opposite to those which require 


the pupil to receive the truth on the mere testimony of any person 
or text book. Names, so far as they are arbiteney, including all 
technical terms, must be given out or suggested by the teacher, 
but, beyond this, the system has no place tor the mere dicta of 
either the book-maker or. the. master. It. does not teach by any 
antecedent explanations or descriptions, or by any dogmatic rules, 
precepts, or directions; it does not require the commitment to 
memory or saying over of any foregoing orders, or the prior know- 
ledge of staves, clefs. letters, notes, flats, sharps, or of any musical 
characters whatever. 

9. It does not consist in any catechetical form of words. The 
Pestalozzian teacher is brought into close mental communication 
and intercourse with his pupils at every lesson, and at every step 
of their progress, and hence there is frequent occasion for questions 
and answers on both sides, there is a constant conversation musi- 
cally aN up between the teacher and the pupils; bit any pre- 
viously framed catechetical form of instruction ¢an be no more 
consistent with this principle of teaching, than can any other pre- 
viously formed rule or dogma. 

10. We have recently met with an article, written by a learned 
professor, in which it is said that the Pestalozzian system consists 
in the following things ;— 

“1, In laying well the foundations of the science and of the art. 

2. In giving at the commencement, a little at a time. 

3. In well separating and simplifying the elements. 

4. In rendering them farhiliar, one by one. 

5. In advaticing constantly, though by insensible degrees. 

6. In building, little by little, the science, as the practice is 
well established in the mind.” 


ing, and they will be observed by every well-gratified teacher, 
whatever he may teach, or whether he assumes to be Pestalozzian 
or Anti-Pestalozzian ; but the method itself does not consist in any 
one of these things, or.in all of them put together; they do.not 
touch, the point. 

But let us endeavour to say positively in what the system of 
which we speak does consist. " 

There are two waya in which a child may acquire knowledge ; 
first, by direct information, or through the testimony of others; 
second, through his own senses and reasoning powers, or by his own 
observation and experience. To one of these, every teacher must 
adapt his efforts; and he, whose aim it is to aid the learner in'the 
acquisition of knowledge, by the proper application of his own 
powers of perception, research, and examination, pursues the 
Pestalozzian method. It is.in these two ways that man is taught 
by his Maker. Does the Divine Teacher Leeign to communicate 
that which, by our own powers, we could neyer attain? He 
teaches us -by direct revelation, or by. positive affirmation, as 
“ God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.” Here is a truth which we could never have ascertained by 
our own intellectual powers; direct revelation was, therefore, the 
only way, so far as we can see, by which we could be made ac- 
quainted with the fact. But, on the other hand, when He would 
have us to know of the wonderful works by which he has surrounded 
us, He does not commission a prophet or an angel to come and tell 
us, of to write it for us in a book, and thereby save us the trouble 
of exercising our own powers; but He requires of us the exercise 
of those powers, and he hgs made it a law of our nature that in ‘no 
other way shall the knowledge be acquired. Here, then, we have 
the two grand. forms.of teaching; the first ¢mmediate, by. positive 
affirmation ;—the second mediate, through our own powers of ob- 
servation and action. This latter is the Pestalozzian, or inductive 
method of teaching, It is the first step, of the Baconian method of 
Natural Philosophy ; and Pestalozzi was the first person to bring 
it out, and clearly, in connection with elementary instruction, or 
to apply it to the common school studies. 

To awaken the powers of the mind, to quicken and direet them 
aright,-to stand, as it were, a little back of the pupil; aud shed 
so much light upon his path as to enable him to find hie way, appa- 
rently by himse]lf—to place him upon the right track of investi- 





gation,—to keep him there, and to cause him re - 
severingly to press onward, is the work of the Pestalozzian teacher, 


Now these things are all in strict accordance with all good teach- _ 
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This, we understand to be the essential element in the method of 
the great Swiss instructor. 

It is not our intention, at this time, to enter into any detail of 
the manner of teaching music, according to this method ; we merely 
memark, that it will be the business. of the teacher to call the atten- 
tion of the learner so the phenomena of musical sounds, or, so to 
place them before the learner that he, by examination and com- 
parison, will dscértdin ‘whiat ‘dre ‘ their acities, qualities, or 
properties, In doing this, (in the first steps especially) he will be 
entirely dependent on the ear, as he cannot approach the mind of 
the beginner through any other avenue. He must produce musical 
‘sounds, or a by his own voice, or by ‘an instrument, and so 
‘vary or exhibit ‘them, as to lead ‘his’ pupils to observe that they 
differ, first, perhaps, in length, afterwards, in pitch, and then in 
power.. With reference to length, he isto lead them to see, that 
since tonea may be long or short, it becomes, necessary to have 
some principle of measurement, They are not to be told what this 
is, or that it is an equal division, of time, but are to be so guided 
as to thake the discovery themselves. So also as to pitch, the doc- 
trine of the scale, the relations of tones, the magnitude of intervals, 
transposition, major and minor, &ce, - The facts in relation to these 
things ‘are not to be given to the scholars in any systematic form, 
mor should they be required to leat any foregoing rules; but the 
teacher is, so to guide them in their practical exercises, as to lead 
them to the discovery of all they need to know, or ean be known. 
And again, in reference to notation, as notes, staff, cleffs, flats, 
sharps, and other characters, they should be introduced only as 
they are needed, and‘should be left as far as possible, to the inven- 
tive ers of the learners., Take the staff as an illustration; it 

d-not be ‘given ont at first, and exhibited as a whole, but 
should grow up gradually as it is needed for the. representation of 
the scale, or of pitch. 

To conclude, if what we have said be true, the Pestalozzian 
system is not well-adapted to those who content theinselves with 
superficial teaching, or to those who are in a great hurry, or whose 
aim it is to get up a show-off, or exhibition, or concert, or musical 
entertainment, at the end of each term, for popular effect. We 
have not mueh faith in schools where only exhibitions are frequent. 
‘We have known. schools in which musical instructions (and, pro- 
bably the evil reached much further,) has been in a great degree 
retarded, or rendered inefficient, by the necessity which was laid 
upon the teacher to have a certain number of songs, well prepared 
for these periodical examinations. In this way, not only have 
studious habits, which were beginning to be formed, been broken 
up or greatly impaired, ‘but a taste for mere song-singing, or 
musical enjoyment, has been introduced, alike unfavourable to 
musical study, and to mental application generally... The true 
Pestalozzian teacher cannot be superficial; as far as he goes, he 
must be thorough; he has neither time nor inclination to make 
clean the outside merely, or to cause -his pupils to commit to 
memory certain forms, or to repeat, patrot-like, certain definitions, 
the real meaning of which they do not practically understand; nor 
can-true Peétalozzian teaching be well adapted to mere ostentatious 
display. But, on the contrary, if it be the object of the teacher to 
give a thorough experimental knowledge of music, or of anything 
else, he.will find, this method adapted to,his wants. Nor must it 
be supposed to be only fitted for beginners, for while it is certainly 
most admirably adapted to awaken the thinking and reasoning 
powers of a child, yet it varies with the variations of the pupil, and 
suits itself equally well to the capacities of the most advanced 
student. é do not intend ‘to say that all-instruction should be 
given according to the principles whieh we call Pestalozzian, the 
teacher is sometimes ‘to make his appeal, not to the. senses or 
reason, but to the faith of his pupil; yet surely every teacher, in 
whatever department in the great university of human improvement 
he may labour, should know this method well, and know, when and 
how to apply it; thus will he be better prepared, both to acquire 
knowledge himself, and to impart it to others. : 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT LIVERPOOL. 
(From our own. Correspondent.) 


Tux principal concert, which has lately taken place here, was 
. given on Friday evening last in our Philharmonic Hall, by Mr, 








Joseph Robinson (brother of Mr. Robinson of Dublin, who, though 
a young man, holds a deservedly high position in the modern Tyre, 
not only as a vocalist, but as a teaclier. The only great draw- 
back in the concert was its length, and the time wasted between 
each piece. These are errors often committed, never without bad 
results, The fault lies more at the door of the artistes, generally, 
than of Mr, Robinson, we should imagine ; but we doubt not, so 
far as he was personally concerned in them, he will see the wisdom 
of correcting these short-comings in future, to the manifest im- 

rovement of the effect. We only wish the galleries had beep 
uller. The body and boxes bore a very animated appearance, and 
were crowded by an audience which, for position or respectability, 
could not be surpassed in Liverpool, 

The vocalists were Madame Doria, Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, 
the beneficiaire, and Mr,’J. L. Hatton ; the instrumentalists, Herr 
Molique, violin, Herr Hallé, pianoforte, Herr Lidel, violoncello, 
and Mr. Streather, harp. 

Of Madame Doria’s vocal powers, there can be but one opinion ; 
she has a rich voice, of most extensive compass, reaching with 
ease both the soprano and contralto tones, while her dramatic 

wer is undoubted ; but her style is so rough and uncultivated, 

er intonation so uncertain, that her singing, while it affords the 
listener a ccnsidetable amount of pléasure, causes regret that so 
fine a voice should be rendered wlisate useless through want of 
study and cultivation. A few years of hard and conscientious 
practice would, we feel certain, make Madame Doria a lyric artiste 
of the highest order. She was much applauded after singing “ Ah! 
mon fils,” from the P; , and “ M’odi ah! m’odi,” from 
Lucrezia Borgia, both of which, however, lose their effect by being 
transplanted from the stage, to the concert-room. 


Miss Katbleen Fitzwilliam, who has forsaken the stage for the 
concert-room, was well received by the audience, to whom her 
talents have long been favourably known. Hert. voice, ever sweet 
and musical, is under good control; her style is chaste. and pure, 
and her expression alwuys in keeping with the sentiment. of the 
words: uttered, She sang two ballads with great sweetness and 
naivete, the first a pretty litle bagatelle by Mr. Joseph Robinson, 
and “T'was on a Sunday morning,” by Frank Mori. Miss Fitz- 
william is evidently determined to take the first rank in her pro- 
fession as ballad-singer. 

Mr. Joseph Robinson, besides joining in several. concerted 
pieces, sang ‘‘ Di pescatore ignobile,”.from Luecresia Borgia, with 
great taste ; his voice, though deficient in. power, is sweet, perfect 
in tone, and managed with evident care and musical skill... It is 
no slur upon. his talent to say that dramatic musi¢ is not suitable 
for him.. When he uext appears in public, he will do himself 
greater justice, by singing something more suitable for the concert 
room than an, operatic, air, which depends for much of its effect 
upon stage accessories. 

Though too long, the instrumental portion of the concert .was 
the most pleasing. Herr Molique, if deficient in the startling 
brilliancies of Ernst or Sivori, is a perfect..performer. on. the 
violin: his tone is purity itself, and his whole performance that 
of a scholar and a musician. He played two solos, “ Austrian 
Melodies,” aud “ Melodies,” both composed by himself. The-first, 
in. which ‘Weber’s Last Waltz is most felicitously treated, was 
greatly and deservedly applauded. 


-'The pianoforte solos’ were the sestet from Lcia, put down'as 
Lizst’s ; if we mistake not, however, it is Thalberg’s, and is arranged 
both for two or four hands, though, as played ‘by ‘Mr. Hallé, it 
differed, in some respects, frum the piece we have seen, a long, con- 
tinuous shake having been left out, To this point it ‘appeared to 
us the same, note for note, containing the opening part of the 
melody and treated exactly as is Thalberg’s. We may be mistaken, 
nevertheless. The performance of it was faultless, and the applause, 
at its close, loud and prolonged. Hissecond appearauce was in two 
of Mendelssohn's Lieder, one being the celebrated duet, to’ his 
playing of which we have referred in high terms of praise, in a 
notice of one of Mr. Thomas's chamber concerts ; we feel no desire 
to'recalione woid of the commendation then given—the clearness 
of the melody, and the beautifully subdued character of the aceom- 
paniments are preserved in such a way as ouly a master could render 
them. ‘The Caprice,” by Heller, founded on Schubert's “ Song of 
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the Trout,” was a most satisfactory display of his powers in brilliant 
execution of another class, and was equally successful in its own 
peculiar line. 

Herr Lidel, who is rapidly rising into notice, as a master of the 
violoncello, developed rare mental and physical powers in a solo by 
Kummef, which gave him an opportunity of proving what tringled 
delicacy and fulluess the instrument is capable of producing, 
when touched by a skilful hand. These three artistes joined ia 
the performance of Mendelssohn's trio in C minor, two movements 
of which were so exquisitely rendered as to call forth ioud 
encores. 

Mr..J. L. Hatton filled the post of conductor, and sang two songs, 
** Q ruddier than the cherry,” and “ ‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
neither of which, as regards the vocalism, were worthy of particu- 
Jat notice. Mr. Streather played Parish Alvar’s Dance of the Fairies, 
which created so great an enthusiasm amongst the fr quenters of 
Mr, Thomas's concerts, and which was as fully effective on the 
present occasion. 

Some of the best instrumental concerts ever given in this town, 
were projected and carried out with great spirit by the talented 
leader of our Philharmonic band, Mr. E. W. Thomas, who is 
well known to your metropolitan readers. Though they were 
partially successful, and highly spoken of by the press and the 

ublic who heard them, Mr. f W. Thomas has unfortunately 
ost the greater portion of his hard earnings by his musical 
triumphs, which, like the victories of King Pyrrus, have cost 
im so dear. The Philharmonic Society have offered a few of 

Mr. Thomas’ friends, who intend getting up a benefit concert for 
him, the gratuitous ws¢ of their noble hall, and the principal 
members of the profession have volunteered their services on 
simnilat terms. Under these circumstances, the successful result 
of the intended concert rests with the public, who will, we trust, 
says the Liverpool Times, come forward en masse to benefit the 

ented musician, who has lost his hard-earned resources in 
ministering to their gratification. , 

At ow’ Theatre Royal, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Pyne, Mr. 
Harrison, and Mr. Borrani, have just concluded a brief operatic 
erigagement, the only noticeable portion of which was Miss L. 
Pyne’s performance of Amina in “ Sonndmbula,” which created 
quite a furore. Our young and fair prima donna infused more 
energy than she generally displays into her personation of the love- 
lori Amina; while her execution of the beautiful music left nothing 
to be desired. Mr. Harrison, too, sang with effective energy as 
Elnno, and Mr Borrani, being acquainted with the words and 
music of the Count, appeared to far greater advantage, both as an 
actor and a sifiger, than he ustially does. The chorus, a body 
really deserving of fhe name, added much to the completeness of 
the performance ; being bond fide choristers from the metropolitan 
opera houses. They were quite “up” both with the music and the 
“husitiess.” The result was a perfection of ensemble which was as 
novel as it was pleasing, and for whi¢éh Mr. Copeland deserves 
every credit. The absence of a chorus worthy of the name, has 
long been the crying fault of our operatic performances, but as 
that desideratum has at last been proved to be procurable, we may 
lieréafter be énabled to enjoy representations of Operas, as perfect 
in évery Fespect as they can be witnessed in London. During the 
Easter week, we are to be presented, by Mr. Mitchell, the well- 
known lessee of St. James’ Theatre, in London, and by Mr. 
Copeland, with an intellectual treat of the most noveland pleasing 
description, namely, a series of French dramatie performances, in 
which Lafont, one of the most sterling actors on the Parisian 
stage, will appear, supported by a complete and talented company. 
The .pieces which will be produced—all chef d’euwres of the 

modera French drama—are, “Le Chevalier du. (ruet; ov, un 
Lieutenant de Police sous Louis XV, ;” comedy, in two acts, by 
Lockroy; ‘Catherine et Austerlitz; ou La Croix d'Or,” Comedié- 
Vaudeville, in two acts, by Melesville; “Le Capitame Roque- 

finette,” comedy; in two acts; by Dumanoir ; “ Le Gamin de | 
Paris ;” comedy, in two aets, by Messrs. Bayard and Vanderburch ; 
“Les Premieres Amourts ;” eomedy, in one act, by Scribe, and 
“ La Derniere, Conquete ;” comedy, in two acts, by Rosier. The 
two managers intend to give these performances by subscription. 


economist. Mr. Travets, Mr. H. Corri, and Mrs. Weiss, have, this 
week, been playing in Fra Diavolo and Masaniello at an amphi- 
theatre, but the performances call for no special bs nae 


Liverpool, March 17th, 1853. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Opposition would seem to have done good, rather than 

evil, to the Philhartmonic Society—the ‘Old Philharmonic 
Society,” as it is now termed, in contra-distinction to its young 
and energetic rival at Exeter-hall, which began its seeond 
scason on Wednesday. Of late, the Philharmonic, it must be 
acknowledged, has searcely done enough to uphold its repu- 
tation as one of the foremost musical societies of Europe. 
This institution, which was the first to introduce the works of 
Beethoven, Weber, Spohr, and Mendelssohn to this country, 
had entailed upon itself a grave responsibility. Prosperity, 
however, came in the way; and instead of redoubling exer- 
tion, to maintain the position it had acquired, the Philhar- 
monic Society began to evitlence a desire to rest upen its 
laurels, and for several years the concerts gradually declined 
in the estimation of the public. The engagement of Mr. 
Costa, as perpetual conductor, however, brought a new 
impetus to bear upon the general policy of the management, 
and created a fresh interest in the proceedings of the soe iey 
The old and erronéous system of many directors, once 
abolished, the orchestra was brought within control, and.the 
performances, under the superintendence of one despotic con- 
ductor, were materially improved. Still the ancient pre- 
judices remained unshaken ; and the introduction of unknown 
works and unknown executants eontinued to be 4 matter of 
the utmost rarity, till at length the New Philharmonic 
Society presented itself, with the avowed intention of supply- 
ing a public want. The professions of this opposition society 
were, perhaps, of the whole, moré liberal thin its actual 
performances ; but a great deal was heard, nevertheless, 
during the first season, at Exeter Hall, which, in all proba. 
bility, would never have been heard in the Hanever-square 
Rooms. The consequence was a great éclat, and a suzges- 
tion of the possibility of a successful opposition to the 
Philharmonic Society, which, up to that moment, had con- 
sidered itself, and had been considered, impreguable. Fx- 
ample, however, is always better thatt precept; and the old 
Philharmonic, which, in the days of its monopoly, was deaf to 
animadyersion and contemptuous of counsel, saw at last the 
errors of its ways. With its formidable rival, on the verge 
of a second appeal to the public, it has adopted the con- 
elusion that nothing but a new and vigorous course of 
action ¢an enable it to maintain its supremacy. Hence the 
novelties in Monday night’s programme, the first of the present 
year, and, in all probability, the forerunner of a prosperous 
season. 
The concerts of the Philharmonic Society have. been 
looked forward to, for more than a quarter of a century, by 
musical amateurs with as much anxiety as the opening of 
the Italian Opera ,if not, indeed, with more. When they 
have commenced, the London musical season has commenced, 
and not till then. It is to be hoped that the inauguration may 
never be less auspicious than on Monday night, when the 
following interesting selection was performed :— 





The prices are, very wisely, moderate ¢nough to satisfy the veriest 





Part I. 
Sinfonia in A minor ... i js ws Gade. 
Duet, “ Ti veggo,” Madame Castellan and 
Miss Dolby .«, we) op beens cove » W0imter, 
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Coneerto, pianoforte, in G. minor, Mrs. F. B. 


J ewegp bons a pie Hi ... Mendelssohn. 
Scena, Madame Castellan, “ Vasto ! tremendo 

mare ” Ay car a to .. Weber. 
Overture, in C, Op. 124 Beethoven. 

Parr Il. 

Sinfonia Eroica Ss “ of .. Beethoven. 
Aria, “ All idea de’ tuoi perigli,” Miss Dolby Jomelli. 
Trio, Mr. Lueas, Mr. Hancock, and Mr. 

Howell E it egy ait -»» . Corelli. 
Duet, “Quis est homo,” Madame Castellan 

and Miss Dolby _... “A rey -- Rossini. 
Overture, Berg-geist ... —.., Spohr. 


Conductor, Mr, Costa, 


The symphony of Gade’ was a novelty of importance. 
The composer, a young Dane, wes much patronised by 
- Mendelssohn, when that great musician was at Leipsic. 
Mendelssohn brought out Gade's first symphony, in C minor, 
at the Gewandhaus concerts; and, on retiring himself from 
the post of conductor, appointed him his stecessor. The 
same symphony was once rehearsed, at a trial of the Phil- 
harmonic sa in London, under Mendelssohn’s direction, 
together with a symphany of Schubert's, and the overture to 
Ruy Blas; but none of them were performed during his 
lifetime. Offended at the colddess with which the essay 
of his protegee was received, Mendelssohn withdrew, at the 
same time, his own overture to Victor Hugo's play, which, 
nevertheless, since his death, has become one of his most 
famous orchestral works. The symphony of Gade, played 
last night, completely justified the predilection of the author 
of Elyah. It is a more finished effort than his first, while 
the ideas are more striking and better contrasted: The 
opening movement—marked presto, but played allegro—is 
the best of the four. In the melodies, in their development, 
and in their orchestral treatment, there are an originality 
and, freshness that we have not recognised in any new work 
for some years. The second movement—andante sostenuto— 
is not so original. The commencement bears too strong a 
resemblance to certain portions of the adagio in the choral 
symphony of Beethoven. The third movement, allegretto 
moderato, is neither more nor less than a mazurka, but a 
mazurka which, while preserving the national character and 
its particular rhythm, is enriched and made interesting by 
variety and 4elicacy of orchestral arrangement. The jinale 
is the most spirited and ambitious, but the least consistent 
and individual of the four movements. In this we find remi- 
niscences of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, which. come out 
too prominently to be ovyertooked. There is, nevertheless, 
anevidence of power in the whole, and an absence of com- 
mon-place, which raises it far bevond the ordinary standard. 
So much, indeed, were we gratified with this symphony that 
we should not regret to hear it again in the course of the pre- 
sent season. It was remarkably well executed, and the 
audience were so pleased that they re-demanded the third 
movement (the mazurka). It is so long since an absolutely 
new work has been produced, with success, at the Philhar- 
monic concerts, that the event should be especially noted. 
The other symphony, the Zroiea, which enjoyed the place of 
honoar—a place to which its transcendant merits fully enti- 
tled it—has never been more admirably played by the Phil- 
harmonic’ orchestra. Some exaggera ed sforzandos, in the 
first movement, and the. unsatisfactory performance of the 
horns in the ¢rto of the scherzo, were the only points open to 
criticism in the whole performance. The symphony was, as 





usual, received withenthusiasm. The overture of Beethoven, 
although generally: known among musicians, has been for 
many years a stranger to the concert-room. How long it 
has been in the library of the Philharmonie Society it would 
be difficult to say ; still more diffieult to guess how long it 
would have remained there, but for circumstances over which 
the Philharmonic Society has no contro}. It is more than a 
quarter of a century since it was forwarded to England, with 
the overture to King Stephen, and another overture in C, by 
Beethoven ; and yet, so well as we can remember, it has 
never been played but once, Probably on that occasion it 
was executed as it was on Monday night, which would ac- 
count for its ill success. A more slovenly and scrambling 
performance has rarely been heard. The character of the 
work was destroyed by the entire misconception of the tempo. 
The fugue, than which nothing can be more clear and 
masterly, was utterly obscure; and there was a want of 
steadiness and accent throughout, In spite of all this, the 
overture, Op. 124, is one of the grandest, as well as one of 
the last compositions of Beethoven. It would not be bad 
policy, by the way, on the part of the New Ph:Jharmonic 
Society, to give it a prominent place in one of the programmes 
this season, and, by careful rehearsals, to endeavour to afford 
the public a fairer chance of understanding it. Za ravanche, 
Spohr’s overture to the Berg-geist, a magnificent work, was 
magnificently played; and in this instance the orchestra and 
Mr; Costa redeemed their laurels. 

Mrs. F. B. Jewson, who made her first appearanee at the 
Philharmonic Concerts, was eminently successful. She was 
recognised as the same lady, who, uader her maiden name of 
Miss Kirkham, performed tho same econcerte ef Mendelssohn 
last summer at Mrs. Anderson’s concert in the Royal Italian 
Opera.. Although very young, Mrs. Jewson has obtained 
such a command of the pianoforte as to enable her to 
before the public with as much ease and composure as the 
she was practising in her own study. A retentive memory 
is also one of her gifts; and her execution of Mendelssohn's 
difficult concerto, without book, was recognised as no ordinary 
feat. Her performance was remarkable throughout for deci- 
sion and fluency, and her expression was of that animated and 
vigorous character which best consorted with the music. She 
played all three movements well, the slow movement espe- 
cially, and was rewarded by hearty and unanimous plaudits. 
The trio of Corelli was a positive intliction ; the playing ef the 
gentlemen employed in it was irreproachable; but, as there 
was nothing but a string of antiquated worn-out passages to 
execute, it would have been surprising if three acknowledged 
masters of their instruments had been at fault. It is really 
time to consign the music of Corelli to the shelf. The 
student of history may consult his works with profit; but 
in the present day no possible interest can be attached to the 
public performance of his music, which is perrugue and roceco 
to a degree that invites a smile. Corelli had not the genius 
which made Handel, his contemporary, immortal. 

The vocal music, except the trivial duet from the Stadat 
Mater, was ixreproachable. Madame Castellan, who was 
warmly received, threw an immense degree of passion into 
the elaborate air from Oberon ; and the pleasing duet of Winter, 
with Miss Dolby, was sung to perfection. The recitative and 
aria of Jomelli, admirably sung by the last-named lady, al- 
though somewhat antiquated im style, is an interesting spe- 
cimen of a once renowned master now almost forgotten. H 
the orchestral accompaniment played was Jomelli’s, he must 
have been a greater master of the art of imstrumentation then 





most composers of his time. 
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On the whole, the concert night promised well for the future, 
and indicated the intention of the directors—Messrs. Anderson, 
M‘Murdie, Chatterton, Clinton; Sainton, Benedict, and Stern- 
dale Bennett—to strike out a new anda better path. The 
room was crowded to inconvenience; the subscription list is 
very full; and a considerable amount of ready money for 
single tickets was taken at the doors. 

Mr. Costa, on appearing in the orchestra, was loudly and 
unanimously cheered. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday night this young, and already influential 
society, commenced its second season with the first of a series 
of six grand concerts at Exeter-hall. What the Royal Italian 
Opera was, at the outset, to Her Majesty’s Theatre, the New 
Philharmonic is at present to the old and long-established 
society. Whether the ultimate result will be similar, remains 
to be seen. Had the elder institution been wise enough to 
shape its course in obedience to the exigencies of the times, 
there would have been no chance of a successful opposition. 
But, as is ever the case with monopolies, the consciousness of 
being alone in the field made the Philharmonic Society deaf 
to remonstrance; and, not dreaming of the probability of a 
rival, it persisted in its ancient prejudices, and set the public 
and the press at defiance. While it rested on its oars, how- 
ever, the art continued to advance. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society at Exeter-hall, and M. Jullien, with his very cheap 
concerts, at Drury-lane Theatre, demonstrated the fact that it 
was not absolutely essential to go to the Hanover-square 
Rooms, between the months of March and June, to hear good 
music, since it was possible to listen to it elsewhere for a. 
comparatively small consideration. But this was not enough 
to convince the Philharmonic Society. After being forced 
into certain constitutional reforms, it nevertheless persisted in 
most of the rooted errors of its policy ; and hence the establish- 
ment of the New Philharmonic, which, though probably at 
the outset a losing speculation, produced an effect upon the 
public mind not easily to be effaced. New music was heard 
that had’ no chance of being heard elsewhere, and first-rate 
performers were introduced, who might in vain have waited 
for a chance at the Hanover-square Rooms. “An orchestra was 
collected by Mr. Jarrett, beyond comparison the most efficient 
ever heard in London, and other means and appliances were 
resorted to for the insurance of a successful result. That the 
result was eminently successful cannot have been forgotten. 
The first season of the New Philharmonic Society opened a 
new era in art, and enabled 2,000 persons, in one evening, to 
enjoy, at a low charge, what barely 800 had previously been 
able to enjoy at a high one,—with much that was new, and 
as good as it was new, into the bargain. The engagement of 
Hector Berlioz (one of the most remarkable musicians of the 
age) to officiate as principal conductor, gave a special écldt to 
the concerts, which profited no less by the performance of his 
original and striking compositions than by his presiding influ- 
énee as director of the orchestra. The execution of Beetho- 
ven’s Choral Symphony, under his guidance, was one of those 
events which must always be remembered with delight by 
amateurs ; while, in another sphere of art, the performance of 
some of his own works (instance the selections from Romeo 

and Juliet and Faust) gave what may be called, without exag- 
geration, a new musical sensation to the multitude, More 
than half a year has elapsed; the applauses which greeted 





musical season of 1853 has commenced; and the New Phil- 


Berlioz?’ was the universal query. Echo answered, ‘‘ Where ?” 
Why Berlioz, after his great success, was not re-engaged, was 
left to surmise. Herr Lindpaintner was announced in his 
place without explanation ; and, after Herr Lindpaintner, Dr. 
Spohr ; and, as assistant to both, Dr. Wylde. The secrets of 
management, however, are no business of ours; all we have 
to do is, to report upon the merits of the performances, leav- 
ing what passes behind the curtain to those whom it may 
concern. It is necessary to state that, besides M. Berlioz, 
Mr. Beale, one of the most active directors, and, we believe, 
the originator of the society, no longer belongs to it. 

After what has been said in preamble, many may suppose 
that the opening concert of the second season of the New 
Philharmonic Society betrayed a falling off from the excel- 
lence which marked its first inauguration. No such thing. 


again committed to the charge of Mr. Jarrett, is as powerful 
as before, and still the best in London. The pee of leader, 
formerly occupied by Signor Sivori, is held by Mr. Willy, and 
it must be owned that the English violinist, is even better 
fitted for the post than his accomplished Italian predecessor. 
There are no ‘other important changes; but some reinforce- 
ments in the stringed band add materially to its efficiency. 
That in the selection of music there is no alteration in the 
original policy of the society may be seen by the following 
programme :— 
PART I. 


Overture (Egmont) Beethoven 
(Fidelio) 
Choruses (Ruinsof Athens) * Beethoven 
Duet, “ Fairest maiden” e? Spohr 
Concerto, Clarionet, Mr. Wuille Lindpaintner 


Air and Chorus (Zauberfléte) “ v» Mozart 


Symphony (A minor) “3 Mendelssohn 
PART Il. 

Concerto, Pianoforte, C minor Mdlle. Clauss) ... Beethoven 

Cantata, “ Kampf und Sieg” (Part 2) .. .. \Weber 

Overture (Vampire) as vat + Lindpaintner 

Chorus (Iphigenia in Tauride) sis .* Gluck 

March (Athalie) Mendelssohn 


Conductor—Herr Lindpaintner 


Herr Lindpaintner, on appearing in the orchestra, was re- 
ceived with kindness, though with no enthusiasm. He had 
yet to be tried. Although one of the acknowledged great 
music-directors of Germany, upwards of thirty years in the 
position of Kapelmeister to the King of Wurtemberg, and 
recognized on the continent as a laborious, prolific, and suc- 
cessful composer for the ‘‘church, the theatre, and the con- 
cert-room,” he is comparatively unknown in England. The 
‘Standard Bearer,” pretty ballad as it is, would not suffice 
to make the reputation of a musician, even with Herr Pis- 
chek to sing it; and by the “Standard Bearer,” and the 
overtures to Der Vampyr, Faust, and Joko, le Singe de Bresil, 
the name of Herr Lindpaintner has hitherto been made fami- 
liar to amateurs in this country. The overture to Zymont, 
however, at once disposed the audience in his favour; and at 
the termination of Mendelssohn’s magnificent symphony in 
A minor, which was played almost with the delicacy and finish 
of the Paris Conservatoire, with much more fire than belongs 
to that cold perfection, not a doubt remained that, as a con- 
ductor, Herr Lindpaintner was entitled to rank in the firstclass, 
We have rarely seen such decision, clearness, and entire com- 
mand of the orchestra, combined with such ease and invari- 
able composure. In the execution of the symphony every 





harmonic Society has resumed its performances, ‘ Where is] 


nuance of light and shade was realised, and every important 


On the contrary, the concert on Wednesday night was, in all * 
respects, as good as the first concert in 1852. The orchestra, | 
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point brought out. There were pianos and fortes, mezzo-pianos 
and mezzo-fortes;—real, not sham—wherever indicated, and just 
as the composer might have wished them. The scherzo was 
taken a little quicker than has been the custom in England, 
and the finale (after the Allegro Guerriero) a little slower; 
but, though not the author’s, we are aware that this is the 
generally accepted reading in Germany, where all the 
scherzi of Mendelssohn are taken presto (even when marked, 
as in the present instance, simply vivace.) On the whole, a 
more satisfactory performance of Mendelssohn's greatest orches- 
tral work has rarely been heard; and the applause which 
greeted Herr Lindpaintner at the conclusion may be said to 
have confirmed his position with the subscribers and the public. 
The scherzo of the symphony was encored. The two chorusses 
of Beethoven were both well executed, and both admirably in 
tune. That from the Ruins of Athens was redemanded and 
repeated. The same compliment was paid to Sarastro’s first 
air in Zauberflote, which Mr. Weiss sang with appropriate 
solemnity; while the accompaniment of the trombones was 
remarkable for softness. The duet of Spohr, sung by Mrs. 
Enderssohn and Mr. Lockey, was a substitute for one by Mr. 
Henry Smart, which, owing to the indisposition of Mr. Sims 
Reeves (certified by a medical certificate) was unavoidably 
postponed. 

The concerto (or rather concertino), for the clarionet is a fa- 
vourable example of the lighter compositions of Herr Lind- 
paintner. A good piece of display for the instrument, it 
achieves all at which it aims. The movements are short, and 
the passages elegant. M. Wuille, who first appeared at the 
Musical Union, and was then adopted by M. Jullien at his 
concerts, is a performer of the highest merit. His tone is rich, 
his expression pure, and his mechanism unfailing. These 
qualities enable him to make the most of Herr Lindpaintner’s 
concerto, and to obtain the warm applause of the audience. 

After so long a first part, the second was decidedly too long. 
The selection from Weber’s cantata, Kampf and Sieg, might 
have been omitted, and the loss have proved a gain. <A piece 
de ctrconstance, written to celebrate the Belle Alliance and 
Waterloo (dedicated to His Majesty George IV.), it may have 
suited its original purpose well ‘enough ; but, that said, all has 
been said that can be said in its behalf. It was performed at 
Drury-lane Theatre in 1825, and has since been consigned to 
oblivion. What induced the directors of the New Philhar- 
monic Society to disinter it, it would be difficult to guess. A 
long and dreary battle-piece for the orchestra (about as good 
as the Battle of Prague); a marche de retraite of the most com- 
mon-place description ; bugle signals “‘ of the Prussian sharp- 
shooters ; ”’ a renewal of the battle, made more boisterous by 
the addition of a chorus; “God save the King,” with an 
orchestral accompaniment like that in the Jubilee overture ; 
and a thanksgiving chorus introducing a very laboured and 
very dull fugue, were comprised in that portion of the Kampf 
and Steg presented on Wednesday—about the latter half of the 
work. It is quite unworthy of Weber’s genius; and, though 
Herr Lindpaintner, chorus, and orchestra worked their hardest, 
the effect upon the audience was null. It was in short, a 
sdries of noises, the louder the emptier of meaning. Herr 
Lindpaintner’s dashing and spirited overture to the opera of 
Der Vampyr—one of his best known orchestral pieces—was a 
great relief after this deafening manifestation of sound. It was 
finely played and applauded unanimously. 

The most interesting feature of the second part was Beeth- 
oven’s pianoforte concerto in C minor, by Mademoiselle Clauss. 
ohis is the easiest and least elaborate of the three grand concertos 
Tf the master. It might almost, indeed, have been signed 
“Haydn,” so stronga resemblance doesit bear,in many parts, to 





the style of that composer. It, nevertheless, demands an intel- 
lectual performer—one who can make simple phrases tell by 
force of genuine expression. This was found in Mademoiselle 
Clauss, whose execution of the slow movement and all the 
cantabile passages in the first allegro was perfectly unaffected 
and charming. There was not an exaggerated point in the 
whole performance—a proof that Mademoiselle Clauss entered 
thoroughly into the character of the music. The quaint and 
playful rondo was played exactly as it should be—without any 
attempt at display—and we only wonder that Mademoiselle 
Clauss had not the courage to omit the cadenza, which, though 
printed in the published edition, is not Beethoven’s, and not 
at all in the spirit of Beethoven. A fantasia of Thalberg, 
thrust into the middle of the first movement, would scarcely 
have been more out of place. This was not the fault, how- 
ever, of Mademoiselle Clauss, who did not compose the cadenza 
although she played it admirably. ‘The applause at the end of 
the concerto, followed by a recall, showed how much the 
audience were pleased with both the music and the executant. 

The selection from Iphigenia was the same as that intro- 
duced at the first concert last year, but coming so late, failed 
to produce the same effect. We must protest, however, against 
giving Gluck’s music in a form, and with accompaniments, of 


- which Gluck never dreamt. It is bad taste, to say the least of 


it. The superb War March of the Levites, from Mendelssohn's 
music in Athaliah, played with great spirit, brought the con- 
cert to aclose with effect, and a round of applause again tes- 
tified the verdict of the audience im favour of Herr Lindpaint- 
ner.’ Had the programme been shortened by three pieces it 
would have fared the better. Three heurs of ntusic are enough 
to satisfy the strongest appetite; more than three hours is 
more than enough, and invites fatigue and lassitude. The 
hall was crowded. The second concert is announced for 
April 13. No less than 19 important pieces are promised by 
the directors in the course of the sim concerts, of which five 
were given on Wednesday night. It is to be hoped that place 
may be found for all—which, last season, was not the case, 
as was testified by not a few pledges unfulfilled. 


Probtueital. 


Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondeht.\—The eighth 
and last concert of the Classical Musical Society, under the diree- 
tion of Mr. Chas. Hallé, came off on Thursday, March 10th. The 
following was the programme :— 


Part First. 
Grand Trio in B flat, Op. 27 a ed “aa B.. Molique. 
Grand Sonata (pianoforte and violoncello) in A, 
Op. 69... as BF ide “3 ne Beethoven. 
Part SEconp. 
Grand Trio in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2 Beethoven. 
Fantasia (violin), Austrian airs Moiique. 
Rondo (violoncello) in A ... Piatti. 
Miscellaneous (pianoforte)... aia Hallé. 


In the last concert of the series for the season 1852—3, Hallé has 
given the most perfect, the most faultless and recherché specimen 
of a chamber concert ever yet given in Manchester. It was 
entirely devoted to instrumental music, and without a vocalist. 
The players were three of the first in Europe—Charles Hallé, 
Molique, and Piatti—and they came to their task with such an 
evident love of “the labour they delight in,” that the success of. 
the concert was unusually great. The selection, as will be seen 
ata glance, was a very fine one. Of all Beethoven's duo Sonatas 
for pianoforte and violoncello, we think the one here given (his Op. 
69, in A), is as much the finest as his Op. 47, in A minor (the 
Krreutze Sonata) is of his duos for violin and pianoforte. Perheps 
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the greatest of Beethoven’s Trios is his Op. 97; but were we to 
choose which we should sooner hear, we should give the palm 
decidedly to the Op. 70, No. 2, done on this occa-ion. Then we 
had, to open the concert, a novelty in the shape of a trio by 
Molique himself, whose taste and talents as a composrr, rank no 
less highly than his well-known taste and skill as a violinist. 
This trio was introduced in the analytical programme in such a 
graceful manner to the audience by the per of Hallé himself, that 
we must in justice transcribe it :—‘* The selection of this trio has 
been made not less out of regard for its merit as a work of art, 
than as a tribute of esteem for one who has contributed so largely 
to the pleasure of the concert. It will be felt that the usual dnaly- 
sis of the work would, even in a spirit of commendation, infringe 
upon the reserve due to the immed ate presence and co-operativn 
of the composer. With the notification of the heads of the motivi 
(given in musical type), it may safely be left to the appreciation 
of a discriminating audience.” It is a work replete with beauty, 
in our opinion, from the charming melody given out in the Allegro 
by the violoncello, to the final Rondo, the way he brings out each 
instrument with its bits of solo, or brilliant displays of execution, 
is quite masterly. We need scarcely add, that in such hands it 
was admirably played, and it was quite cheering to see the hearty 
way in which Molique grasped Ha'lé’s hand as they quitted the 
platform. We have before heard Hallé and Piatti in the great duo 
Souata, for violoncello and pianoforte, of Beethoven’s Op. 69, but 
never, to our thinking, with such perfect excellence in execution ; 
it was truly delightful to listen to. As we have before said, we 
believe it to be the greatest effort of this master for these instru- 
ments; and how well do Halié and Piatti avail themselves in 
bringing out all its beauties. Avod what must we say, that is new, 
of our favourite trio, by the same mighty hand,—his Op. 70, 
No, 2? Why we can advance nothing beyond what is, after all, 
mere repetition-—viz., that it,js the most, or one of the niost, de- 
lightful trios ever written by anybody, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoneello, ‘The abundant variety of graceful phrases and motivi 
in the opening allegro; the quaint bit which opens the allegretto ; 
the beautifully flowing sentiment of the third movement (which; 
Macfarren says, reminds one of the Septet), with the brilliancy of 
the full and grand finale (whith always reminds us, for its fulness 
of gorgeous, joyous harmonies, of the Finale to Fidelio), are all 
subjects todilate upon, had we the talent todo justice to so fertile 
a theme. We give it up in despair! Suffice it to say we never 
heard the whole trio more finely given. Molique’s Solo, intro- 
ducing Weber's last Walz, was a perfect specimen of his pure 
cantabile style. of playing; wiulst Piatti’s Solo (his own Rondo 
in A), was more elaborate—but, in execution, showing his wonderful 
facility over every difficulty that can’ be mastered on the vivlon- 
cello, no less than Lis power and beauty of tone. Last came 
Charles Hallé’s solo displav; but before being allowed to proceed 
with it, he had to stand some moments bowing his acknowledge- 
ments to the hearty plaudits called forth by this being his last 
appearance before his Classical'‘Chamber audience this season. 
The selection he gave, for a wonder, was his own; the first, a sort 
of song without words: the next a double fugue ; the last, a piece 
full of the power and grandeur that full chords and two hands 
could give to the pianoforte. And so closed the Classica! Cham- 
ber Concerts for 1852—3. On the 7th, Mrs. Butler read Shak- 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, at the Concert Hall, when the 
whole ot Mendelssohu’s music was given with great snceess, 
Charles Hallé conducting. E 
EDINBURGH.—Mr. Hausmann, the well-known violoncellist, gave 
a morning concert, on Saturday last, in the Hopetoun Rooms. 
He was assisted by Misses Rainforth and Hanson; and by Messrs. 
Diirrner, A. Mackenzie, Kiimpel, Stewart, and Cooke. 1n Mozart's 
beautiful quartet in B flat, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello, Mr. Diirrner, who rarely allows himself to appear as a 
violinist in in public, was heard to great advantage. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie was also successful in his leading of Onslow’s quartet in G 
major, No. 9, which was full of brilliancy, and complete in execu- 
tion and sentiment. The subject.allotted to the violoncello in the 
andante was charmingly interpreted by Mr. Hausmann The 
quintet, was altogether well played,.and was.received with univer- 
aal satisfaction. Miss Rainforth sang “Porgi Amor,” from 





Figaro, with her aceustomed ability, and in Mendelssohn’s “ First 
Violet” was equally successful. Herr Ktimpel, in the duet from 
Spohr’s Jessonda, “Schéne's Madchen,” with Miss Rainforth, and 
Mr. Diirrner’s “ Mailied,” with vioigucello obligato, produced a 
most favourable impression. sr. Lausmann’s violoncello playing 
was, as usual, admirable. His fantasia on airs from Spohr’s Faust 
was a prodigal display of difficulties of no ordinary nature, which 
were overcome by one who has long proved himself to be a master 
of his instrument, ‘The grand sonata in A of Beethoven, for 
pianoforte and violoncello, was a remarkable performance—the 
part of pianoforte receiving great justice from the hands of Miss 
Hanson—while that of violoncello was interpreted by Mr. Haus- 
mann with the refinement, certainty, and ease to be expected from 
so good an artist. This sonata received the same honours as had 
been bestowed on the two previous classical compositions, the 
quartet and quintet. Mr. Hausmann concluded his most inter- 
esting concert by performing a new faptasia on Scotch airs, with 
the greatest effect, amid well-won applause. The attendance was 
numerous. 

On Friday evening, Mr. A. Hamilton received his friends and 
pupils at a private concert in the Hopetoun Rooms. The selec- 
tion of music performed was excellent, and.comprised trios | 
Beethoven and Reissiger; several voeal compositions of 
character; and solos, by Mr. Howard, on the violin, by Mr. 
Drechsler, on the violoncello, and by Mr. Hamilton, on the piano- 
forte. Mr. Howard’s violin playing was creditable, and confirmed 
the opinion generally entertained of his talents as a rising and 
promising violinist. Mr. Drechsler performed F ranchomme’s 
adagio with the requisite grace and sentiment. Mr. Hamilton’s 


performances were distinguished for the truthful accuracy and 
finished style he is known to possess, and which found full scope 
for exhibition im Thalberg’s fantasia from La Strantera. Alto- 
gether the evening was a gratifying one— Edinburgh Courant. 





Miscellaneous. 


A Present rrow Sims Reeves to Mr. Costa.—An elegant 
and costly orchestral baton, made of elaborately carved ivory, 
with massive gold mountings, has been made at Birmingham, in- 
tended as a present from the great English tenor to Mr. Costa. 

Auction aT Her MaJesty’s THEATRE.—On Monday, an 
occasion, out of the eommon order of theatrical representations, 
drew together a special audience at this temple of the lyric drama. 
A gentleman, to whom the valuable properties of the theatre and 
the tenant's fixtures, were mortgaged four years since, attempted 
to realise his interest in the same, amounting to about £12,000, 
through the agency of Mr. Scott, auctioneer, of Broad- 
street. The library consisted of 130 modern operas, 150 old 
operas, and the music for 100 ballets. The wardrobe included 
8,000 dresses. It had been arranged to offer the whole in one lot 
so that any gentleman purchasing might open the theatre, and 
the lowest sum at which it would be offered would be £12,000, 
If no one bid beyond this, then the property would be put up 
piecemeal, on Thursday. There was a long pause, but without 
any offer, except one of £7,000 from Mr. Maddox, late lessee of 
the Princess’s Theatre. As the crowd retired from the theatre, 
some wag seated himself at the organ, and pealed forth the solemn 
tones of a funeral dirge. 

Jenxy Linn’s Rerury to AMertca.—The American journals 
inform us that Mrs. Goldschmidt will re-visit America again, 
and appear in opera. 

Miss STEELE.—This fashionable vocalist has returned to Lon- 
don from Paris. 

_Mr. Cuarces J. GRrespacn, well known as a teacher of the 
pianoforte, died on the 2nd instant. 

MADAME DE Berry.—This pretty composer, and clever piano- 
forte player, is now in London for the season, for the purpose of 
resuming her professional duties. We understand that Mrs. De 
Berry will shortly afford the lovers of music an opportunity of hear- 
ing her more cp age in public, when, doubtless, her artietic fan- 
tasia on airs from Donizetti’s Lwerevia Borgia will be duly 
appreciated. 

OLymric THEATRE—The preparations made for the series of 
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vocal and instrumental coneerts during the week, commencing on 
Monday next, under the management of Mr. George Tedder, are 
on a scale worthy of the spirited attempt to give the holiday folks 
a treat, both ample and good. The array of names of the various 
artists in the bills, ought to be sufficient to satisfy the most musical 
stickler. Amongst the engagements may be mentioned the inimi- 
table contrabasso, Signor Bottessini, the distinguished Ophicleide 
player, M. Prospere, and Madlle. Coulon, the favourite pianist ; 
aud, in the vocal department, appear the names of Mr. George 
Tedder, Mr. F. Boda, Do ing, &c., and though last, not 
least, Miss Birch, Madame Zimmerman, and Misses Stewart, 
Messent, Rebecca Isaacs, Rose Braham, and a host too numerous 
to mention, Mr. G. Tedder’s benefit is fixed for Thursday, when 
the “ rising” tenor anticipates a good “lift” from his friends. 


Aruenzum Institute, Istis@ron —On Tuesday evening, a 
selection of music was given here, consisting of glees, madrigals, 
&e., at which Messrs. Young and Lawler, Miss Messent, and Miss 
Wells assisted. The music, which was interspersed with some sdngs, 
was judiciously chosen and arranged. A beautiful voeal quartet 
of Mendelssohn, and also one of -Miiller, were eneored. Miss 
Messent sang Osborne's dramatic song, “The Fisherman’s Return,” 
with very general applause, and was lo encored in the graceful 
ballad,“ Remembrance®”’ one of these songs whicl-this lady, by the 
tact and refinement of her method, imnvediately makes her own. Miss 
Wells was encored in a song. There were two debutants, a lady 
of some fifteen summers, Miss Walker, who saug a pretty song of 
Hern’s with such’ taste’and delicacy as very nearly to obtain an 
encore. Her youthful confrere aleo was. loudly . The 
room was quite full. 


Potrrertes.—Mr. H. Russell has been giving his entertainment 
here with great suegess, there being: a crowded and evidently 
elighted audience attendant upon each performance. 


Newcastir.—Madame Pleyel and party gave a concert at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, on Feb. 26th, under the auspices of Mr. 
Mason, R.A.M., which was well attended by the aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood, Madame Pleyel, who seemed to be the “ centre of 
attraction,” performed Pradeut’s “ Dom Pasquale,” Listz’s “ Ilus- 
tration de Prophéte,” Prudent’s “Le Reveil des Fees,” which she 
substituted for Blumenshal’s, “ Mareh Slavonaque,” and Rossini’s 
“La Regatta Veneziana;” all the pieces except the last being 
encored by the delighted audience. If we must say which piece 
was best) wnderstood,; and ve most pleasure, we should say 
Prudent’s “‘Reveil des Fees,” andin ‘response to the encore, we 
thought Madame gave the Presto movement with increased point 
and delicacy. She also played, in conjunction with Mr. Mason, 
Rertini's 6, from “Le domino Noir,” in which she was 
ably seconded by Mr. Mason. Madame Fiorentini sang Weber's 
“Softly sighs,” F. Mori’s “Twas on a Sunday,” and one of 
her Spanish Ballads, which was enthusiastically encored. Miss 
Alleyne sang Pacini’s “Il souveé bel contento,” and, instead 
of Taubert’s “Echo Song,” she gave Bishop’s, “Bid me 
discourse” very nicely—-encored, the audiepce seemed to 
appreciate it much. Madame Fiorentini sang very brilliantly, 
notwithstanding an apology which was made ‘for her. Miss 
Alleyne seemed very hoarse, but her vecalising showed 
excellent training. Mr. Weiss sang very finely, Schubert's 
* Wanderer,” ‘and Mendelssohn's “I’m.a Roamer.’ The. rest. of 
the concert comprised Duets by Spohr, H. Smart, Campana’s Trio 
“ Voga voga,” Smart's “ Carnival,” and Rossini’s Preghiera from 
“Mose,” with Pianoforte and Harp. obligate. e do not 
remember hearing the morcéau from “ Mose” so badly rendered 
before ; Weiss alone seemed thoroughly at ease. 


The young pianist, Heinrich Werner, has returned to London, 
after an absence of two years, which time he has evidently well 
congas by study, not mechanical only, but by writing fugues 
preludes, &c.. Le has made immense progress, and is certainly a 
most promising child. 


_ Herr Hitpepranp Rompera, the excellent performer on the 
violoncéllo, has returned to Londow for the season, He has. per- 





Cart Marta Von WEBER was a most generous man, and, at 
the same time, an excellent housekeeper. At the beginning of 
every month, he put the money ready into different parcels for all 
the fixed expenses of the house; as he said, if he did not keep 
order that way, he should never have the means of relieving the 
stray artists who called upon him in shoals. He was most punc- 
tual in all his engagements, and his word was his bond. The love 
for his family was. intense, and ali his happiness was at his tire- 
side ; Gertainky gréat qualities for a man whose genius as a com- 
poser and a performer (as at that time he was a most remarkable 
pianist, and renowned for extraordinary execution), brought him 
so much. before the public, and might have weakened the 
affections of one with less intense feelingsthan Weber. 

Miss HELENE ConpeELL.—The engagement entered into by this 
accomplished vocalist with Mr. Conquest ends to-night Miss 
Condell would be a valuable adjunct to the forces of either of 
the great opera houses, from her thorough acquaintance with the” 
whole of the Italian lyrical drama. ; 

Save at Her MaAsesty’s Taratre.—The sale of thé valuable 
properties and effeets of Her Majesty’s Theatre, adjourned from 
Monday last, in consequence of no advance having being madeé on 
the upset price of £12,000 for the whole in one lot, was resumed 
yesterday by Mr. JamesScott. A goodly assemblage of theatrical 
managers and proprietors of saloons, with a very large number of 
brokers,. were in attendance. Mr. Scott mounted the rostrum on 
the stage at 1 o’clock, and contmenced by reminding his auditory 
that this was an adjourned inquisition as to the fate of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, for, upon the verdict of those present, would 
depend its future existence. If he failed in obtaining an offer for 
the whole property, it would be his duty at once to proceed to sell 
in lots, and then they might rely, the magnificent temple in which 
they were then assembled, would never more be a theatre. After 
reading the conditions of sale, and pointing out that the upset price 
had been reduced from £12,000 to £11,000. ‘Mr: Scott ar be 
andience to favour him with a bidding, remarking that it was not 
simply a question of property, but a question of whether the 
national theatre should be kept open or not: He was earnest in 
saying, that if he had-no biddiwg, the sale-in lots would at once 
proceed. After a lapse of some duration, no offer having been 
made, the auetioneer adjourned to the concert'room, where the sale 
was to be commenced. The artjcles sold consisted chiefly of a 
selection from the gentlemen’s wardrobe, and most of the lots went 
at the price of old rags; »140- lot's realised about £200. The sale 
will be continued for elever days. In all, we may add, that Mr. 
Sheppard, of the Surrey theatre, and Mr. Simpson, of the Cremornr 
Gardens, were the principak purchasers. 














HEALTH FOR A SHILLING. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


EN FALLIBLE Cure of a Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion 
band Violent Head-ache:. Extract of a Letter from Mr. S. Gowen, Chemist, of 
Cifton, near Bristol, dated July L4th, 1852, To Profe-sor H loway, dear Sir,~—I am 
requested by a lady named Thon: as, just arrived from the West Indies, to acquaint 
you thar tor a period of eight years, herself and family suffered fro continual bad 
hea’th, aris ng from disorders of the Liver and Stomacl., Indigestion loss of Appetite, 
violent Head-aches, pains in the Side, Weakness, -nd General |ebility, fer which 
she consulted the be-t men in the colony, but wahout any beneficial re.ult; at last 
sh» had recourse to your invaluable Pills, which in avery short time effected so great 
a change for the better, ‘hat she continue’ them, and the whole family were restored 
to health and strength, Further she des-res me to say, that she has witnessed their 
extraordinary virtues in those com plaints incidental to childrer, particularly in cases 
of Measles and Scarlatiaa, having effected pdsitive cures of these dise ses with no 
other remedy. : (Signed) 8. GOWEN. 








These celebrated Pills are derfully efficaci in the following complaintgs— 
Ague Cons-ipat‘on of Fevers of all Li: er complaintsUleers . 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbag» Worms of all 
— Com- Sor Fits Rheumatism kinds 

plaints Deb lity » Gout Scrofula orKing’s Weakness 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Evil sie 1 lam 

Skin Dysentery Indigestion Sore Throats &c., &e. 
BowelcomplaintsErysipel Infla ion Dontoureux 
Colics Jam. die Tumoa:s 


London, and by all respectable Lruggists an Medicines th 


So'd at the Establishment of Professor HoLLow a¥, 244, Strand (near Temple 
1 Dealers in : ha dae 
civilized world, at the following prices,—Is. 1}u., 2s. 9d, 49. Gd., 1ls., 92y., and. 388 





each Box. There is a considerable caving, by taking the larger sizes. 
N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients ‘are affixed to each Box, 











186 THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. COVENT GARDEN, EMILE PRUDENT’S COMPOSITIONS .:-. 


[TRE DIRECTORS of the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA beg vow THE ph 

* most respectfully to inform the they = eat Subscribers, and the Public P I A N Oo F O R T E. 

that the Season will commence on TUESDAY MARCH 29. 
Prospectuses of the arrangements, with fuil particulars, to be had at the Box | LE REVELL DES FEES: Etude ose edd 4s. Od, 

Office. Performed by the Author twice before Her Majesty the Queen by command, also 

at all his Concerts, and by Madame Pleyel, and all the principal Pianists in Europe. 
“One of the most original’ and eflective pieces in the modern repertoire of the: 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. BORMAN MERCK: Copiion 28 bes wroaica Te 


I ST S , Unanimously encored when performed by the Author at his Concerts last season. 
(ONDUCTOR, Mr COSTA.—The customary performance of | *T?pin or Jeep fooling aud Gramstie effect.”-—Critie, , 
see 8. 


HANDEL’s MESSIAH in Passion Week will take place on WEDNESDAY LES ‘ ‘ 
; ‘ocali i ie Py is S BOIS: Chasse ; 
SR DMMB) en ae en Rs Sethe MAG og tr yee Merey “ An exceedingly effective, descriptive piece of music, representing the joys and: 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. Th2 o:chestra, the most extensive available in Bly. eve, P pie ’ 
adventures of the chase,’’— Morning Chronicle. “sg 
“A highly spirited and characteristic fe ianoforte, entitled ‘ Les Tk 


Exeter Hall, wil! consist of (igcluding 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers. ra 

i 5 D8. 3. 6d. had ly application, at the Suciety’s J 
Tibet, Bs Sen and. Ee, Sc. S0nh, Med Oe Octet ei ae ane enciaed oe Ot confirmed the triumph of Mons. Prudent, and the enthusiasm of the audience, 
composition itself is one of great merit,and originality.’’—Musical World. 


office, No. 6 in Exeter Hall. Country residents desiring Tickets are advised © a 

immediate application, accompanied by a Po:t-oflice Order, payable to Robert Bowley, Ls n 

at Charing Cross Office. VILLANELLE eee ‘ rh eee As. 
LES CHAMPS : . Pastoraie e . bi 


UNE FETE AUX CHAMPS .. 
LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, MARINE ETUDE... os 
Y x . WI Ps 
7XETER HALL. CONDUCTOR, Mr. SURMAN, Founder, LA RONDE DE NUIT: Etnd 
“4 and Twenty Years Conductor of the }ixeter Hall Oratorios. On the THUUS- SEGUIDILLE tee ‘ oi6 
DAY in Passion Week, March the 24th, yma iasig-- ag My bh ray TROIS BALLADES ... me 
Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Stabbach, Miss M. Williams, Miss Clara Henderson, Mr. 47 INQ . 
‘Laakey and Mr. Lawler. Leader, Mr. H. Blagrove; Organist, Mr. T. Jolley. The TRIS TE PENSEE : Ballade 
Band and Chorus will consist of nearly 800 performers. ‘'ickets, Be, Senpand Ape. éd. | L,HIRONDELLE: Etude ite anid Jes 
each, to b= hed at the same prices on the day of performance. ‘he Subscription to P 
the Society is One, Two, or Three Guineas annually, Four Tickets for this evening, LONDON: BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET. 
with a valuable musical present from the conductor, The Oratorio Handkopk, . 


Snug the er ghd el ipa nics peor Geman some Sx] HERR YOGEDH SIBNEL, VIOLONGELLIST, 
BESS to announce that he wi ll shortly arrive in London, in order 


PASSION WEEK; HARMONIC UNION, EXETER HALL. enw han for classical and other concerts. Addiess, 59, 


EXT ‘TUESDAY, will be repeated, Mr. C. HORSLEY’S 
ORATORIO, JOSEPH. Vocalists—Miss Birch, Miss E. Birch, Miss M. THE STARLIGHT SCHOTTISCHE, 
Williams, Mr, Lockey, and Mr. Weiss. The Band and Chorus will consist of 500 * - * “é BS Ge ’ 
performers. Tickets, 3s...5s, 10s. 6d.; Season Subscription, 1, 2, 3 guineas: at the GECOND EDITION. “This isso pretty, so new and character- 
Office, 5, ¥xeter Hall. On this occasion the performance will be conducted by the istic, that the author will. stand pre-eminent among Schottische writers,”— 
composer. Musical World. Also, the Old English Gentleman Polka, and Ballad Quadrilles, 
a Set 2, with Maids of Merry Eigiand Fir ale, each 2s.,' post free for stamps. 
Observe—Pwbhisher, Z. If. Puri ay, 45, High Holborn. 
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EG ‘to esa _—. pot sae they have SONG SHOULD BiLEATHE OF SCENTS & FLOWERS, 


REMOVED to ROSEBANK VILLA, Park Village East, Regent's Park, where N EW SONG, Sung by Mr. Benson, Words by BARRY CORN- 


they wil resume their Lessons on the Pianoforte, Singing, Harmony, &c. WALL, Music by J. L.: HATTON. 


’ Addison & Hollier, 210, Regent-street, 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ANDEL’S ORATORIOS.—THE TRIUMPH OF TIME DMITTING on enw al terms persons of every class and d 


AND TRUTH, Esther. &c. &c., Arranged fet a Complete Orchestra by Mr. } 
PERRY. Also, the Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, L. Allegro, Il’ Penseroso, may be had to allits Benefits and A .dvantages. 
on hire by applying to Mr. G. Perry, 4, Great Marylebone-street. in these arrange- CAPITAL, TWO HU NDRED AND EIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
ments’ the numerous inaccuracies of the printed sccres are corrected. Also, Mr. Chairmar .—Major HENRY STONES LL.B. ; 
Perry’s Oratorios ~The Fall of Jerusalem, Death of Abel, Belshazzar’s Feast, and Deputy Chat jan—J AMES AN DREW DURH AM, Esq, 
the new Cantata (The Lord Reigneth). 3 With up ards of Fourteen rlundred Shareholders. 

PEE FI PSE 208 ne | ie There are two importan! , clauses in the deed of settlement, by which the Directors 

y C have power to appropriate ONE TENTH of the entire profits of the company. 
Wf § | | U S | 4 E S S, : Ist. For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for life, who have paid 
a five years’ premit ims, their widows and orphans. 

O BE DISPOSED OF, ina flourishing town in the provinces, 2nd. For the relief « of aged and distressed original proprietors, assured or not,. 

the STOCK IN TRADE of a MUSIC SELLER, consisting of Piancfortes, caiittel Cole so ceraaney Nageenst WIE SVE p6r chat. yal ‘sancll ee'U 
Harmoniums, with other musical instruments and printed music. The whole of the All Hclee ‘ scone ly invented iby theth. 
Stoek (or, if preferred, a portion only) will be sold by valuation. The business, to R po Y= indisputa! Je and free of stamp duty. 
which there is a highly respectable and increasing connexion attached, has been ‘Mean Peder, cremely mipaiate. : : 
many years established, and satisfactory reasons can be given for the present proprie- da seks ; + ‘or going to or residing. at (in time of peace) Australasia, Ber- 
tor retiring from it. Application to be made to A. B., Colaulde adeia, Cape of Good Hope, Mauriting, and, the British North Ame 
Mr. CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street, London. Medical men fn all e¢ ases remunerated for their report. . 4 
Assurances granted against Paralysis, Blindness, Accidents, Insanity, and every 
Just-Pabliahed, i other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate zates, 

A liberal commissio: 2 allowed to agents. , 


GRAND VALSE DI BRAVURA ag RIO 9 | Age £2 13.0 


; 7 1 19 G 50 
OR the PIANOFORTE, by HARRIET S. SCARSBROOK, | _ Prospectuses, with ta! bles and fallest information, may be had at the offices of the 
of the Royal Academy of Music, price 3s. This elegant Valse is admirably Company, or of any of 1 heir agents, 
calculated for the concert. or drawing-room, Applications Yor Agen cies requested. 


_ Cramer, Beale, & Co., 201, Regent-street. BDWARD BAYLIS, ident 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. Sh gear replay sabi wh seer 


: OSBORNE, PRAEGER, AND SLOPER, 


, Printed and Published for the Proprietor by Micuar. Samurn My RRS, of No. 3° 
W OBKS by these popular and eminent masters :—Bijou, 2s. ; Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Road, in the parish of La mbeth, at the 
Serenade Nocturne, 3s., by Osborne ; Le Crepuscule, 2s., and Danse Rustique, offices of Manne: 8 ‘Cosi, Tavistocic Street, CoventiGarden, in the parish of 
2s. 6d,, by Praeger; Hunting Song, 2s,, and Canzone Napolitana, 2s. 6d., by Sloper, oid. Ho bet han oF Oe at V ccbegey 4 ae 8 ke i Paresead L 
Cramer, Beale, & Co., 201, Regent-street. Vickers, Holywell $treet, and at all, Booksellers.—-Saturday, i. toh 19th, 1858. 


























